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t rid of four horses 
and one man ! 


implement and has the work in front of him, 
The Indiana is the all-round, single unit, one. 
man tractor. 


John H. Porterfield, of Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, says: ‘“The Indiana Tractor does all 



















RE your horses “eating you out of house 
and home”’ in these days of high priced 
feed? Are they working for you or are 

you working for them? 


Youcan find use foroneteamthe yeararound, 































L-ROUND 
TRACTOR 


The Worlds Tractor’ 





but extra horses work only 90 to 100 days dur- 
ing the crop season. You spend one-twelfth 
of your time—an hour a day, a month a year, 
taking care of them. You spend weeks rais- 
ing the crops they eat. You work for them 
about as much as they work for you. 


One man and an Indiana will do the work 
of four horses and two men. It will do 
every kind of work that teamsdo. It takes 
the place of the extra horses, and the cost of 
gasoline and oil will be $400 a year less than 
the cost of the feed the horseseat. The price 
of four horses and the cost of keeping them a 
year will more than pay for an Indiana. 


Plowing is but 15 per cent of the work a 
tractor must do to replace horses. The Indi- 
ana plows with disc or mold-board and is light 
enough to go on the ground a¢ soon as horses 
should go onit. It also operates all makes of 
harrows, discs, planters, and one and two row 
cultivators, mowers, grain binders, corn bind- 
ers, rollers, drills, cultipackers, potato diggers, 
and all orchard and vineyard tools, 


The implements you already have are the 
only practical size for row cultivation, and 
you can use them all with the Indiana with- 
out expensive hitches. The driver rides the 


that is catalogued for it and then some, easily 
developing 7 H. P. on the draw-bar and 14 
on the belt. It actually replaces four horses 
onany farm. Its mechanism is perfect and 
operation simple. My tractor certainly gives 
entire satisfaction and I am glad to recom- 
mend it.”” 


Charles H. Staples, of Plymouth County, 
Mass., says: “I have had splendid success 
with the tractor you sent me and would have 
nothing else. I do not use a horse on the 
place and as things look now I do not think 
we will get one as the tractor is more than 
satisfactory and it does the work so much 
faster and better. I use it for pulling all farm 
tools and running power tools.” 


Hundreds of users are as satisfied with theis 
Indianas as the two we have quoted. It has 
been in successful use for four years. And 
for almost twenty years the Indiana Silo and 
Tractor Company has been known for depend- 
able products and square dealing. The expe- 
rience of over 75,000 Indiana silo owners 
should be sufficient. 


Mail coupon for book of pictures showing 
the Indiana doing all the work that horses do; 
and book of letters from users. 


If you need a silo, we have one for you. We are the largest silo 
manufacturers in the world. 


DEALERS: This tractor can be used more on more farms 
thanany other. It’s the biggest dealer proposition in thefield. 


THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR COMPANY 





OE BE, iscnscsdinienonniniencen Anderson, Indiana 
oe re Des Moines, Iowa 
of eee No. Kansas City, Mo 
61 Live Stock Exchange Building. ....... Indiana Silo Company 


of Texas, Fort Worth, Texas 





THE INDIANA SILO & TRACTOR CO. 
Please send complete descriptive matter on the Indiana Tractor, and letters from users. 
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Beautify Farm Home Surroundings 


Enjoyments are in the mind as well as to the eye—By Prof. Ad. A. Blake 





of our state horticultural so- 
cieties were first organized 


1 | 
1 i D | from 40 to 70 years ago much 


[= attention was given to discus- 
See sion of matters which had a 
bearing upon the attractiveness of the farm 
home. They varied from discussions of va- 
rieties of fruits, vegetables and flowers for 
the home garden to the actual planning and 
planting of trees and shrubs. 

The early work of the horticultural so- 
cieties and such leaders as A. G. Downing 
had a marked influence upon the beautifying 
of home surroundings. In recent years, the 
commercial idea has been dominant in the 
country as well as in the towns and cities. 
In some purely agricultural districts the 
commercial idea has dominated to the extent 
that we see almost perfectly cultivated crops 
surrounding homes, with hardly space left 
for a tree or shrub, and this small area too 
often devoted to the storage of farm equip- 
ment. These homes include those of tenants 
upon small individual farms and upon larger 
farming enterprises. 

I fully appreciate the fact that in order to 
have attractive farm homes we must have a 
prosperous agriculture. This great country 
has reached a point in its history where a 
prosperous agriculture is a greater necessity 
than ever before. National events in recent 
months have made the fact clear to all who 
are not blind that the people of the country- 
side are the nation’s strongest bulwark 
against greed, degradation, class hatred and 
bolshevism 


—_— URING the period when many 
| 


Agriculture Must Be Prosperous 


Attractive showings of trees, shrubs and 
flowers about farm homes and over the coun- 
tryside is too often looked upon as something 
in the nature of luxury, and the plants them- 
selves as individual things to enjoy for some 
special qualities. We too often fail to ap- 
preciate the deeper and 


factor in happiness and well being, and that 
green grass, trees and flowers are a big fac- 
tor in that environment. 

Have you ever stepped .out of the house 
on a spring morning while the dew was on 
and passed under an old apple tree wits 
branches gay with bloom and sweet with 
odor? Then you know its power to sooth, to 
inspire one to go forth with great enthus- 
iasm, for the day’s work to feel the very joy 
of living. Picture in the place of such a 
tree, a pig pen or a poultry house; or a yard 
bare of trees and plants. Is there any dif- 
ference in the effect upon one’s sensibilities? 

But it is not the apple alone that has power 
to please us. The oaks, the maples, the lilacs, 
the rose, the lilies, the pansies all have qual- 
ities to make us better and happier people. 
It is for us to select from a great host of 
plants provided for us, those the qualities 
and habits of which may be blended together 
to make one spot on earth the hardest to 
leave and the easiest to come back to. 


Sometimes Hard to Choose 


Trees, shrubs and flowers have their likes 
and dislikes with reference to soil, moisture 
and climate, and we should select those best 
suited to our conditions. We are prone to 
undervalue many native plants because they 
are found growing freely about us and yet 
they are often the hardiest, the most vigor- 
ous and the most appropriate plants which 
we can select to form an attractive country 
picture. Fine old colonial farm houses or 
residences are sometimes renovated so to 
speak, a porch made of cement blocks added 
together with a collection of abnormal plants 
or monstrosities. 

Trees and plants should be selected, ar- 
ranged, considered first for their usefulness. 
They may make effective fire screens, act as 
windbreakers, provide protection from the 
hot rays of the sun in summer and hide un- 
attractive buildings and views. The plant- 


ings should be so arranged about the farm 
grounds that the house shall become the cen- 
ter of attraction, the picture in its frame or 
setting of plants. 

Overplanting is quite a common fault; too 
many individual plants are used and set so 
close to each other and to the house that a 
“shut in” eifect results, and the individual 
plants develop a stilted effect as in the forest. 
Where a limited area is available about the 
house avoid individual flower beds and too 
numerous individual plantings. They fill the 
all too limited space and make it appear still 
smaller. Place the plantings to screen wagon 
shed, barns, poultry runs, pig pens, the 
clothes yard and the foundation of the house. 


Winter as Well as Summer 


Evergreens are particularly cheerful dur- 
ing the winter months when most plants are 
dormant and dull in color. A bleak and som- 
ber aspect may often be changed to a shel- 
tered, attractive spot by the use of ever- 
greens and what pictures the snow can make 
with evergreens as a framework and back- 
ground. Such evergreens as the hemlock, 
spruce and fir require moist soils of good 
depth and a cool climate to do their best, and 
even the white pine fails to find congenial 
conditions at most points in New Jersey, al- 
though doing well in New York. The Red 
or Norway and the Austrian pine succeed 
well, however. 

Such ‘shrubs as the roses, the lilac, the 
dogwood, the snowberry, the barberry and 
the hydrangeas are suitable and attractive 
for farm surroundings. There are also the 
vines of which the clematis, the honey- 
suckles, the bitter-sweet, and the like may be 
selected to adorn the porch or a fence or wall. 
Perennials are as easily managed and cared 
for as shrubs and the hollyvhocks, the lilies, 
the hardy phlox, the iris, the peonies and the 
hardy chrysanthemums add much color and 
life to plantings of shrubs and vines. In 

general, the shrubs form 





larger thing behind it 
all; the effect of envir- 
onment upon character 
and happiness. 

Let anyone who has 
spent many years of life 
in a farming country 
where neat green fields 
and vigorous orchards 
and woodlands stretch 
before the. eye. Where 
trees shade the farm 
home and the lilac, the 
rose and the vine are a 
part of the picture, be 
transported to a desert 
where the sun 
down with its 
parching heat, where 
one view is much like 
every other, where the 
only dwelling stands to 
the weather unadorned 
by tree, shrub or flower. 
He will quickly be con- 


waste 


beats 





a 





the background for the 
flowers. While annuals 


require planting each 
year, they also have 


their merits and the as- 
ters, the sweet peas and 
candytuft and the cos- 
mos are examples that 
are highly regarded in 
many farm homes. 

Salt in Farming — 
There seems to be no 
truth in the old opinion 
that salt had a particu- 
lar value as a _ plant 
food. It is quite certain 
that it is negligible asa 
retainer of soil mois- 
ture. Several hundred 
pounds of salt distrib- 
uted over an acre would 
not take up enough 
moisture to be of any. 
consequence in sup- 
plying water to a grow-« 








,Vinced that environ- 
ment is an important 


Home on White Springs Farm in Ontario County, New York 


ing crop. 
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Who Owns the Wild Game? 


The present law reacting against farmers needs correction writes Henry M. Brigham 


REQUESTED by you, I am 
giving you a statement of the 
defects in the New York con- 
servation law which, in my 
opinion, should be corrected. 
1. Section 360 provides that 
the owner of lands or waters stocked by the 
state with fish or game with the consent of 
the owner cannot protect his lands or waters 
against trespass. This section in effect cre- 
ates a cloud upon the titles to all lands and 
waters which have been stocked by the state 
with the consent of the owner, which cannot 
be removed except by a repeal of this sec- 
tion. Many farmers have permitted pheas- 
ants to be released on their farms without 
the knowledge that by so doing they rendered 
the titles to their farms unsalable and their 
lands open to perpetual trespass by so-called 
sportsmen, because all practical means for 
preventing such trespass are denied to them. 
In justice to the farmers, this law should be 
immediately repealed. 

2. Although at common law, it has always 
been unlawful for anyone to trespass on pri- 
vately-owned lands for any purpose without 
the consent of the owner, the conservation 
law makes it unlawful to trespass only if the 
lands are posted with “No Trespass” signs, 
not ‘ess than 220 rods apart along the border 
of said lands. A further amendment in 1914 
provides that if the lands have once been 
posted, and a personal notice, printed or in 
writing, giving a description of the lands 
and warning against trespass has been 
served upon the trespasser, convictions may 
be obtained. Under this law, it is impossible 
to obtain convictions as would-be trespassers 
tear down one or two of the notices, and then 
trespass with impunity, or if personal notice 
has been served, trespass elsewhere. This 
section should be amended to read as follows: 


How the Law Should Read 





Sec 365—Fish and game protected—No person 
other than the owner, or a person having the 
written permission of the owner so to do, shall 
take or disturb fish, birds or quadrupeds on any 
private lands or trespass thereon with or having 
in his possession, a rod, gun or any implement o1 
means by which fish, birds or quadrupeds may be 


disturbed, taken or killed 

This would put real teeth in the law, post- 
ing would not be necessary and any person 
who trespassed upon private property with 
a rod, gun or any implement or means by 
which fish, birds or quadrupeds could be dis- 
turbed or taken, could be readily convicted. 
Sub-division 5 of Section 182 provides that a 


violation of Chapter XI of which section 365 
is a part is a misdemeanor, and that the tres- 
passer is liable to exemplary damages in the 
sum of $25 for each offense or trespass, to be 
recovered by the owner of the lands, or hunt- 
ing or fishing rights thereon, with costs of 
suit, in addition to actual damages; and the 
offense being a misdemeanor, the land owner 
has the right to make an arrest without a 
warrant, and take the trespasser immediate- 
ly before a justice of peace for trial. 

In order to give the farmer a financial in- 
ducement to feed and care for his pheasants 
during the winter season and to protect them 
against trespassers, Section 180 of the con- 
servation law should be amended so as to 
permit the sale of male pheasants. The pro- 
posed amendment would make said section 
read as follows: 


See 180—Prohibited: Sale of certain birds— 
The dead bodies of birds, excepting only male 
pheasants, belonging to all species or sub-species, 
native to this state, protected by law or belonging 
to any family, or species or sub-species of which 


is native to this state and protected by law shall 
not be sold, offered for sale, or possessed for sale 
for food purposes within this state, whether taken 
within or without this state, except as provided 


by sections 372 and 3% 


This could safely be done, as to best ratio 
of hens to cocks for breeding stock is five 
to one. 

Game Belongs to the Farm 

There is no doubt that if the farmers’ lands 
were protected against trespass and they 
could market their male pheasants, for which 


during the last winter wholesale dealers of-, 


fered $5 each and for which the price has 
never been less than $2.50 for nine years, the 
farmers would not only protect their lands 
against trespass, but would refrain from 
killing hen birds, and pheasants would soon 
become exceedingly plentiful throughout the 
state and an important addition to our food 
supply. Incidentally, all the game and wild 
life would be protected and increase ac- 
cordingly. 

The protection thus afforded would be 
enormously greater than that offered by the 
game protectors for which the conservation 
commissioner expended during the last year 
something more than $325,000. Heretofore 
all laws enacted for the preservation of game 
have been only in the way of restricting the 
killing and selling of game. In spite of such 
laws, however, our game has rapidly disap- 
peared, and, as George D. Pratt, conserva- 


tion commissioner pointedly stated at the re- 
cent dinner of the game breeders’ associa- 
tion, “we have practically no game left but a 
few cotton-tail rabbits.” Restrictive legisla- 
tion standing alone, having utterly failed, it 
would seem wise to study the laws and con- 
ditions of those countries, similarly situated, 
where game is plentiful. 

Before the war, in England and European 
countries more populous and more intensely 
cultivated, game was exceedingly plentiful, 
cheap and an important part of the food sup- 
ply. In all of these countries the laws, in 
addition for providing for closed seasons, 
strictly prohibited trespass without the con- 
sent of the land owner and permitted the 
land owner during the open season to kill 
and sell the game found upon his land, thus 
making it profitable for the land owner to 
make it abundant. A careful study of the 
situation shows that there is no country 
where such Jaws prevail where game is not 
abundant and cheap, and conversely that 
there is no populous or well-cultivated terri- 
tory where game is abundant, except where 
such laws prevail. 


Concerted Action This Winter 


The amendments above outlined will be 
presented to the next session of the legisla- 
ture, and they can be passed if the farmers 
will get behind them. They are clearly to 
the interest of the farmer and will enable 
him to protect himself against the wanton 
trespass and damage which has increased 
alarmingly since the introduction of the 
pheasant. 

The farmer will receive the support of the 
real sportsmen who are interested in more 
game. They want to pay the farmer for the 
privilege of shooting over his lands, to en- 
courage him to care for and make game 
abundant. 

It is not known what stand will be taken 
by the manufacturers of guns and ammuni- 
tion, but if they are as far-sighted as I be- 
lieve them to be, they will be behind this 
legislation. Whatever their stand may he, it 
is felt that the farmer’s ardent desire to pro- 
tect himself against the outrageous invasion 
of his rights by so-called sportsmen who, 
abandoning common decency, break down his 
fences, steal his fruit and vegetables, and 
shoot his stock, will be sufficient to overcome 
all opposition. He owns and cultivates his 
farm and should enjoy the fruits which his 
labor produces. 








Holstein Association Prosperous 


Before the annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian association of America at St Paul, 
Minn, the first week in June, Pres D. D. Ait- 
ken said concerted action in the right direc- 
tion is necessary to forward the great work 
of this national Members and 
prospective members must be gathered in 
units properly officered and directed, and 
hence comes the necessity for state and local 
organization, preferably associated with the 
national association as delegate members. 
During the past year the foundations have 
been laid for complete organization in every 
section. These efforts have resulted in 
largely increasing the number of such organ- 
izations and in adding to their individual 
membership. Local organizations within the 
states have increased from 202 to 305, with 
large and sustaining individual memberships. 
Pres Aitken pointed out the rapid growth of 
the export department work and the A R O 
as conducted by the national organization. 

Reporting upon the growth of registration 
of Holsteins, Sec F. L. Houghton said that up 
to the fiscal year ending April 30 there had 
been registered 303,384 males and 572,576 
females. During the past year alone the reg- 
istration amounted to 114,503. Transfers 


association. 


during that period made a gain of over 35%, 
with 38,326 bulls transferred and 93,497 
cows. At the close of the year membership 
in the national association number 17,815. 
The common avoidable errors which make 
delays in granting applications for registra- 
tion were as follows: Diagrams of color 
markings of one animal are put on the ap- 
plication for registry of another animal; 
color markings are inaccurate or carelessly 
drawn; signatures are not in accord with 
transfer record; discrepancies in dates of 
birth and service; conflict of date of birth 
with previous progeny record; omission of 
signature on certificate of comparison; sig- 
natures in pencil or rubber stamps; sex not 
stated; registration numbers incorrect; and 
signatures made by unauthorized person. 

In volume of business and in cash receipts 
th association surpasses the expectation of 
its members, said Treas Wing R. Smith. As 
result of advancement along these lines, the 
association has been elevated to a higher 
plane, with every indication that it shall 
climb still higher, for there is great evidence 
of prosperity in the ranks of Holstein-Frie- 
sian breeders. The total cash balance a year 
ago of $109,600, together with total cash re- 
ceipts for the year of $550,947 give a total 
cash income of $660,547. Total cash dis- 





bursements for the year amounted to $440,- 
602, leaving a cash balance on April 30 of 
$255,944. 


Potash for Hudson Fruit Soils 
PROF W. HI, CHANDLER, YORK 

No soils have been found in America in 
which fruit trees will show as marked re- 
sponse to potash as they will show to the use 
of nitrogen in some very poor soils. In fact, 
I believe that it can be said that no experi- 
ments have shown conclusively the response 
to this element in North America. 

This does not mean that we can be certain 
that the response was not there, but rather 
that the response may not have been large 
enough to overcome the very large experi- 
mental error. A profitable response might 
be lost in the experimental error under the 
conditions of practically all experiments that 
have been conducted in this country. 

If response would be shown anywhere, it 
seems that it might be shown in the poorer 
sandy and gravelly soils of the Hudson river 
section. In these soils it seems to me a grow- 
er might be wise in using these fertilizers 
with his fruit trees, even though it has not 
been demonstrated experimentally that it 
would pay. 
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utting Unity Into Co-operation 


How New York farmers plan to help themselves 


T TAKES 21 years for a boy to 
reach voting manhood. Growth, 
I therefore, is a slow develop- 
ment. As man matures step 
by step, so do nations; so do 
traditions and institutions; so 
does the machinery through which human 
forces work. The recent war accelerated a 
change. Stupefied by the waste that warfare 
brings, people of every clime now dream and 
strive for a method to settle national dis- 
putes, that blood may no longer be shed. 
Disputes in the last analysis come up out 
of competition. Competition of the right 
kind is wholesome, but co-operation is better. 
When farmers act and work as a unit they 
best serve themselves, best serve those who 
buy their products. The custom of the past 
has been to undersell a neighbor and to buy 
of him who gives an advantage. This proce- 
dure has been unwholesome and it tended to 
dwarf development. The urban wage work- 
er has grown out of this custom. Today he 
is unionized—his trade or craft bargains for 
wages, for conditions of service, for hours of 
work. And his right to do so is unquestioned, 
undebated. The capitalist and the employer 
also are unionized. One-half of the wealth of 
the nation is organized into unions,the corpo- 
rations. The members of these unions or cor- 
porations are the stockholders; and they buy 
their raw materials wherever they can do sv 
to the best advantage; they sell their fur- 
nished products to those who want them and 
at the best price. Every corporation, there- 
fore, does collective bargaining, its agents or 
delegates being the officers or hired men per- 
forming the same functions that we find the 
labor unions doing. 


The Strength of Unity 


Organized capital and organized labor at 
the two ends of industrial work are doing 
precisely the same thing, and the law and the 
constitution permit it. But the farmer—he 
sells individually, buys individually. He sells 
at wholesale prices, buys everything at re- 
tail. Somebody else wins off him at both 
ends. So long as he does business individ- 
ually he loses; just as labor has lost in the 
past, just as capital loses when its competi- 
tion is of an individual nature. When dairy- 
men sold their milk individually they worked 
at wages that were a shame and disgrace. 





They were paid in manure and they got tired 
of that coinage. 

Then came the Dairymen’s league, the New 
York grange state farmers’ exchange, the 
co-operative selling enterprizes. These sought 
and succeeded in changing the kind of wage 
money by which farmers were to be paid. 
Manure money was taboo. These things in 
their formation are of the past. Their pres- 
ent movement is in oiling the machinery; in 
getting the parts to put in; and to function 
with as little friction and wear as possible. 

The enlargement of the grange exchange 
is as rational a step as seeding is following 
the preparation of the soil. Why a farmer 
who has hay to sell, for instance, must first 
sell it to a speculator who stores it or ships 
it to a distant point and then later on sells it 
back to another farmer at a distant point or 
near to the very spot it was raised, is one of 
the riddles of the present age in agriculture. 
The simple thing, one would think, would be 
to have a clearing house to which the seller 
having a surplus of hay might submit his of- 
fering and another who is in need of hay 
might write for prices and, if suited, might 
buy—thus effecting a change at a minimum 
cost of time, labor and money. Anyway, that 
is the idea back of the plan to enlarge what 
has during the past two years been known as 
the grange exchange. 

But this projected enterprise is to serve 
not members of the grange only, but also 
members of the Dairymen’s league and mem- 
bers of the farm bureaus. The enterprise is 
to include these three organizations; and 
three directors of each are to be chosen to 
direct its work. To accomplish its full pur- 
pose, it is proposed to raise $1,000,000. It is 
to be a corporation, the stockholders invest- 
ing $5 per share and 200,000 farmers of New 
York to furnish the capital. 

During the days of June 17-19 a drive for 
this capital is to be made; a farm drive, as it 
were, in every county of the state. It is to 
be like an old-fashioned Red Cross or Liberty 
bond drive, only in this case it will be for, 
by, and of farmers. The county committee 
will consist of the master of the pomona 
grange, president of county dairymen’s 
league and president of the county farm bu- 
reau federation. House-to-house visits will 
be made, and every farmer asked to buy one 
or more shares of the stock. With the cap- 


ital raised the enterprise will function under 
the membership corporation law, providing a 
unit for farm functioning, rather than as in- 
dividuals with no articulating points. 

In the middle west, farmers are subscrib- 
ing severai years ahead for $10 or $25 for 
memberships in their farm bureaus alone. In 
New York city, the 3000 carpenters each pay 
$6 a year to their president for the benefit he 
brings to them. Many other unions charge 
an initiation fee of $50, that their craft may 
be prosperous. There is great inspiration in 
this getting together of farmers. To see the 
grange, the Dairymen’s league, and the coun- 
ty farm bureaus all together in furthering a 
unit enterprise is one of the great events of 
the day. With a board of directors of the 
character and business caliber of those se- 
lected, you may be certain that your inter- 
ests are in able hands, in the keeping of men 
whose integrity is as clean as pure air of the 
mountain skies. 


The Men Who Are to Direct 


There are to be nine directors, three 
named by each of the New York state organi- 
zations that are supporting the organization: 
Grange directors—S. J. Lowell of Iredonia, 
master of the national grange; W. L. Bean 
of McGraw, president New York state grange 
exchange; Raymond Hitchings of Syracuse; 
league directors—N. F. Webb of Cortland, 
Harry Bull of Campbell Hall, J. C. Griffith of 
Salamanca; federation directors—Arthur 
Smith of DeRuyter, Harry Brown of Water- 
port (Mr Brown was nominated by the pres- 
ident of the state horticultural society), and 
H. E. Babcock of Ithaca. Officers: W. L. 
Bean, president; R. Hitchings, vice-presi- 
dent; H. E. Babcock, secretary; Arthur 
Smith, treasurer. 

Those back of the movement, who are the 
directorates of the three organizations, make 
no promises. They simply ask that the farm- 
ers of the state who believe they should have 
a larger share of the consumer’s dollar in 
the sale of their farm products support the 
development of the exchange to work with 
similar farmers’ organizations in other 
states, to the end that these objectives may 
be attained. The real point in the new ex- 
change is that it constitutes a rallying point 
for the agriculture of the state. It makes a 
unit of the industry. 




















This Sweet Corn Field of 9" Acres on L. E. MeIntire’s Farm in Maine Last Year Returned $2248 


It cost $101 to produce an acre of Maine sweet corn in 1919. 
The average yield was 2758 pounds, making a cost per pound of 3.7 
cents. These are the facts as shown by a computation of the records 


kept by 91 Maine growers, representing 209 acres of corn. This cost 
per acre as applied to a yield of 2000 pounds, which is a fair average 
over a five-year period, makes the cost slightly over 5 cents a pound. 

























































































Own Your Own 
Thresher 


To able to thresh when your 
grain is just right for threshing— 
and when you are just ready—means 
a yearly grain and labor 


be 


saving of 
that will pay for your own thresher 
in a very few seasons. 

You owe it to yourself to at least 
investigate how easy it is to break 
away from the wasteful and unsatis- 
factory method of waiting your turn 
for a custom thresher to come around. 
The weather not spare your 
grain while you are waiting. 


does 


If you own a 






INDIVIDUAL 


THRESHER 


you thresh when YOU are ready—not 
when someone else is ready. Extra 
labor—always costly and hard to get 
—will not need to stand idle waiting 
for the “threshing rig” to arrive. The 
individual thresher replaces an old 
method that is far too costly under 
present-day conditions. 

The Gray Individual Thresher is 
made in capacitic uitable for crops 
of all sizes. With an 80-year reputa- 
tion for quality and the fact that we 
are the pioneer builders of individual 
threshers, you can invest in a Gray 
without taking chances. 

Write today for our catalog and 
suggestion on the proper equip- 
ment. You'll at 
the moderate cost. 


A. W. Gray’s Sons, Inc., 
Box A-2 Poultney, Vt. 


Factory at Middletown Springs, Vt. 


be surprised 













GET THIS CATALOGUE 
A. W. Gray's Sons, 
le d me 


gest 


Ine. 
your 
ig prop- 

equipment for farm 
ev sy about — acres 
stain crops. Also quote 








Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Saw falls trees or cuts off stum: 
level with wo kes Saws up logs, cuts up branches, 

eutter, runs pump jack and other belt machinery, Mounted 
on wheels. Easy to move anywhere. 10 Year Guarantee. 
$0 Days Trial. Write for Free and Cash or Easy Terme. 
OTTAWA MPG.CO., 99; Wood St., Ottaws, Kans, 


RE AGENTS 


to sell Westmoreland Ties { 

¥" Exclusive territory. Guaranteed Bond 

yn See wales Write for territory. No 
fee rove esctint far aiohed Write Bor pavticulats. 
“? WESTMORELAND TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
P.O. Box 692 Mount Pleasant, Pa. 

















BINDER TWINE 


Get our astonishingly low price to Granges, Equity Unions, 
Parm Beresus. etc. Farmer agents wanted. Free samples. 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Box 4] MELROSE, OBIO 


CABBAGE 





caulifower and celery plants. 9.000.000 
of them. See Farmers’ Exchange columa. 
F. W. Rochelle & Sens, Chester, N. J. 














with Gas Engine 


EKBLAW 


- a 
Fire Risk 
K. J. 1 

I would like to know if there is any danger 


of fire with an engine burning gasoline or 
kerosene, attached to a hay press.—-S. R. W., 
Pennsylvania 

Theoretically, there might be a 


slight risk of fire in connection with a 
engine if it be used in the neigh- 
borhood of materials that are readily 
inflammable. Practically, however, 
with anything like reasonable precau- 
no such risk is present. The only 


fas 


tions, 

place where there would be any dan- 
ger would be at the exhaust of the en- 
gine, If it were not operated correct- 


ly so there would be danger of the ex- 
haust gases being driven out in a still 
flaming condition, fire might result, but 
if the engine is clean and the valves 
well ground and timed properly, there 
should be no such occurrence. I have 
seen a number of hay presses oper- 
ated by means of gas engines and have 
seen or heard of a fire caused 
them. 


never 
by one of 


Wants to Build a Silo 


I am going to ask you a favor again as I 
received many favors by reading your paper. 
Now I would like to build a silo this summer. 
I have read all kinds of books from the com- 
panies and compared the sizes and capacities, 


but they seem to differ so much for the same 
size silo, some as much as six cows. Now 
what I want to know is what size silo would 
be best to build for 30 cows, feeding twice 
a day for six months. I want a wood stave 
silo. What wood gives the best service?— 
[P. S., Pennsylvania 

The reason you find some variation 
n the figures given in different books 
ind manufacturers’ catalogs is that 
the tables are worked up on different 
bases If you figure on feeding each 
of your cows 40 pounds of silage a 
day. for instance, vou will feed 1200 


pounds a day. In order to have enough 


silage to last through a 1S0-dy feeding 
period you must have 10S tons silage. 

The economical diameter of the silo 
will be 14 to 16 feet, and to get one 
big enough to hold the silage and 
make some allowance for waste, you 
will have to get a 3t-foot silo if it is 
14 feet in diameter, and a 30-foot silo 
if it be 14) feet in diameter. 

The following woods are the ones 
which give the best service in silos, 
named in the order of their compara- 
tive value Cypress, California red 
wood, fir, white pine and cedar. 

Asa matter of fact any one of these 
will ¢ good service and their life 
will be lengthened if they are given a 
treatment of some kind of wood pre- 
servative The materials used in silos 
should be a iniform as possible, the 
staves being made of the same width 


and thickness throughout. 


More Engine Trouble 

I am having trouble with my car and would 
like to know if you would help me out. When 
the engine is running idle, it runs all right, 
but when I aim on the road it loses power. I 
had the magneto overhauled by an expert, and 
he said it was all right. I put the magneto 
on the car and it did not run any better. 
When going up a hill the engine will stall 
when running on magneto, but when I shift 
on battery it will run along.—[H. H. L. 

There are so many things which are 
likely to happen to a magneto that it 
is hard to say just what the trouble is 
in this case. If there is no spark at 
all when the magneto is connected, 
the cause may be either broken con- 
nections, short circuit in the primary 
circuit, or else a short circuit between 
the coil and the distributer brush. The 
timing may also be wrong, or the 
breaker points may not be properly 
adjusted as to their distance apart. If 
there is a good strong spark from the 
magneto, but the engine misses at low 
speeds, it is an indication that either 
the spark plug gaps are too wide open, 
far 


or the breaker points are too 
apart. If the magneto is an old one, 


it may be that the magnets are weak, 
and I rather suspect that right here is 
where the trouble actually lies. Should 
the missing occur at high speeds, I 
would assume that the breaker points 


are set too close or else the mechan- 
ism of the breaker is not working 
freely. The magnets of a magneto 
sometimes lose their magnetism 


‘arm Engineering 


AST Ekblaw 


—~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt 
reply by private letter is desired. 


through long use, or if when the ar- 
mature has been removed, no piece of 
or has been placed on the 
pole pieces. Sometimes also when the 
magnets are replaced, they are through 
error placed in the wrong way so that 
their magnetic power is completely 
neutralized, All north poles should 
appear on one side, and all south 
poles on the other. If the magnets 
are actually weak, about the _ best 
thing to do is to get them remagnet- 
ized, by the manufacturer or by some- 
one who has the apparatus for doing 
this properly. 


iron steel 





Too Small for Water Power 


There is a stream of water about %-mile 
away with which I am thinking of running 
an electric light plant. -At the driest time 
the stream is about 5 feet by 2 inches, while it is 
more than that at other times. It drops about 
5 feet over the dam, but the river runs much 
lower than that afterwards so possibly I could 
get an 8-foot drop at a distance of 25 feet 
from the dam. The river flows at a rate of 
about seven miles per hour. Could I get 
enough power to run 60 lights and could I 
use the controls at the house?—[G. F. W.. 


The power developed by waterfalls 


is found by multiplying the total 
weight of water that flows per min- 
ute, by the total head in feet, and di- 


33,000, If your stream 
rate of seven miles per 
approximately GM) feet 
per minute. If the minimum cross 
section is 5 feet by 2 or five- 
sixths of a square foot, the total flow 


viding this by 
flows at the 
hour, this is 


inches, 


per minute will be 500 cubic feet. 
Now, “) cubic feet of water will 
weigh 91,250 pounds, and if it drops 


through a distance of 8 feet, it will 
develop 250,000-foot pounds. Dividing 
this by 35,000, which is the number of 


foot pounds in one house power, we 
find that the maximum horse power 
available is approximately 17.6; good 
water power installations are 75 to 


SO% efficient. Consequently, we should 
have about 6 net horse power avail- 
able, or, in electrical terms, about 4% 
kilowatts, 

You do not state what size lamps 
you would burn. Assuming they are 
4) watt lamps, you would have to have 
a 2% kilowatt outfit to operate them 
all at the same time. Consequently, 
your water power installation would 
be large enough and have power to 
spare. It would be entirely possible 
to have the controls at the house, 
though it would involve a little extra 
wiring, 


Concrete Tank 


fall I built a concrete water tank, 


the bottom in first as I wanted it 
After four or five days I put the 
I made the bottom with a mixture 
of 3 parts of sand to 1 part cement, and 
the sides, two parts of sand to one part of 
cement. After the sides dried they s arated 
from the bottom in places so that now the 
tank leaks. How can I make new cement 
stick to the bottom to remedy this.—[C. H. S. 
A water tank is, from the construc- 
tion standpoint, one of the most diffi- 
cult things to make of concrete, be- 
cause the precautions necessary to fill 
the requirements of water tightness 
are so often neglected or overlooked. 
In making a water tank the mate- 
rials and forms should be prepared 
and enough of a force should be on 
hand so as to ensure the possibilities 
to make all the concrete necessary for 
the construction of the tank in one 
continuous operation. In this way 
there will be no lines of demarcation 
separating the various plates of con- 
crete as is sure to be the case when 
the placing of concrete is interrupted, 
as for instance when one part is made 
one day and the other part the next. 
In this particular case the interior 
of the tank should be very thoroughly 
cleaned with a scrub brush and water, 
then wash the bottom and sides with 
a 10% solution of hydrochloric acid in 
water. This solution will cause an ex- 
posure of part of the aggregate near 
the surface. When this has been done, 
flush the walls and bottom of the tank 
very thoroughly until every trace of 
the acid has been removed. Then with 
the old concrete well dampened, new 
concrete can be applied on the sides 
and bottom in plaster form, using 1 


Last 
putting 
larger. 
sides in. 
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part of cement to 1% parts of sang, 
This finished coat may exhibit a tenq. 
ency toward checking and cracking, 
due to shrinkage. For this reason it 
should be made a special point of care 
that the concrete be kept well wetteg 


while it is haréeening. 
Well Close to Barn 
I intend to build a new stable with a eon, 


crete foundation and floor. My well is but g 
few feet away from where I intend to build, 
Would this spoil the well?—[J. H. J.. 

If you make the floor of your Darn 
so tight that none of the liquid ma. 
nure from the barn will never have a 
chance to seep into the well naturally 
your well will not be polluted. How. 
ever, sometimes even the greatest Care 
is not sufficient to eliminate all the pos. 
sibilities for pollution. For the sake of 
safety 1 inclined to think yoy 
should dig a new well some distance 
away from the barn, and on the up- 
slope from it. One cannot be too care. 
ful of the source of his water supply, 


am 


Farm Power Demonstrations— Dur. 


ing the summer, farm  pomona 
demonstrations will be held at 
Ithaca, N Y, July land 2. Dur. 
ing the state fair a similar demon. 


stration on a larger scale will be held 
at Syracuse. It is probable other dem- 
onstrations will be conducted at Utica 
and Rochester. It is to be announced 
later. The demonstrations will be in 
charge of F. G. Behrends, who con. 
ducted the state tractor demonstra- 
tions in 1918S and 1919, 





Jottings from the 
Farmers 











Sayings and Doings 

Now that haying is at hand if you 
have not an emergency tool box, con- 
struct one and you will be surprised at 
the amount of time it saves. My tool 
box is S by S by 20 inches with one 
side for a door, with small chains at- 
tached to hold the door when open as 
a shelf. Bolt this box firmly to the 
bed piece of the hayrack so the door 
opens down. Now for the contents, I 
tind a hammer, box of assorted nails 
and screws, another of bolts and one 
of staples, a small saw, pieces of board. 
suitable to repair the hay-loader, rat- 
tles, secrew-driver and adjustable 
wrench all necessary. Others might 
find a better outfit, but this is a great 
saver of time and strength, especially 
when haying the back meadow.—[B. 
E. Baker, New York. 





The American farm bureau federa- 
tion, executive committee at a meeting 
at Chicago last week established new 
departments of statistics and eco- 
nomics and publicity. Dr Warren of 
Cornell is to be offered the head of the 
bureau of economics at $10,000 a year. 
The department of publicity will prob- 
ably be headed by some publicity man 
from the middle west. We have set 
aside $35,000 for the first, and $40,000 
for the second of these bureaus; two 
new states have applied for admission 
to the federation, New Mexico and Ne- 
vada, with two more about ready to 
apply. You will probably be much in- 
terested to know that the Dakotas, 
Wisconsin, Tennessee, Louisiana and 
Florida are nearly organized ready for 
admission. Clifford Thorne, an attor- 
ney at Chicago, is conducting the rail- 
road rate case at Washington, It was 
voted by the committee immediately 
to conduct national referendums upon 
compulsory arbitration of strikes; re- 
peal of the Adamson law.—[S. lL 
Strivings, Vice-President, New York. 


Here is the way I have kept crow? 
from pulling corn for more than 2 
years without a single loss. Just be- 
fore the corn begins to show above the 
ground I shoot or trap a few wood- 
chucks. Cut them open and throw 
them on the cornfield. The crows are 
very fond of them and forget to pull 
corn. I also sow a few quarts of corn 
broadcast on the field. If the corm 
is slow growing I repeat the dose after 
a few days. I have tried twine, tim 
cans, dead crows, papers and images 
with very poor results, But my feed- 
ing has never failed me.—T[A. 
Chamberlain, Wyoming County, N Y. 


The people of Atlanta, Ga, defeated 
daylight saving because it wasted e%- 
tra light in the homes, added one hour 
more work for housewives and was 
bad for the children. Merchants and 
factories adopted the plan of begi! 
ning work one hour earlier without 
changing the clock, or shortened the 
day’s work during the hottest weathe® 
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N its several years’ association with automobile 
racing on American speedways and road courses, 
this Company has served as both teacher and student. 


Through the rugged excellence of its product it has been 
able to provide racing cars a means of greater speed 
and distance than the world had previously seen. 


It has in turn exacted something far more valuable 
than victories, though its victories include all impor- 
tant speed-marks from one to six hundred miles. 


Not even our last season’s record of winning every 
official race of more than 50 miles, approaches in value 
the practical teachings of this experience. 








GOOD 








Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


The Laboratory of the Fleeting Miles 


The sum of the speedway’s instruction, so far as it any- 
where relates to better tire performance, is embodied 
without stint in today’s Goodyear Cord Tires. 

‘The lessons from this as from every like experimental 
work we follow, are faithfully translated into that 
quality in our products which protects our good name. 


The fruits of all such endeavor are evident unmistak- 
ably in the fine and reliable manner in which Goodyear 
Cord Tires perform under every condition of use. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 
service behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more 
people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 
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Pruning and Training Tomatoes 


CHARLES A. UMOSELLE, NEW JERSEY 


Many market 
profitable to prune and train tomato 
plants, even when they operate on a 
large scale Rot, the great enemy of 


gardeners find it 


tomato growing, can usually be avoid- 


ed by having the fruit away from the 
ground and exposed to plenty ot ght 
and air, The fruit ripens earlier also 
ind is smoother and more res ir 

We are very fond of the i? olid 
Ponderosas Mar iim that they 
g£row too rough i i rregi to be 
good; but trained « takes on ses 
[I have found them I ‘ trom 
these faults We rare find a rotten 
tomato, and then it is « on one side, 
where a len hower fo wed by 
hot n, s etime ds th t t 

I have tried at ber of different 
methods of training ome of which 


gave excellent fruit, but diminished 
the amount too mu 
much labor for the results produced. 
trained them to a 


ch or involved too 


Sometimes I have 
single stem the whole season, making 
them climb a bean pole, to which they 
were tied at intervals. All side shoots 
were cut off just beyond the first blos- 
som. This produced the finest fruit of 
all, but only a moderate quantity. The 
plants, however, could be set only 2 
feet or so apart, so if one had plenty 
of plants a good amount of fruit could 
be produced in a small space, 

An easier method of training is to 
nip off all but a few shoots on the 
growing plant and set four stakes 
around it, slanting outward. <A cord 
runs around the top of these to con- 
fine them and the shoots are trained 
one to another, forming 
This gives a large 


across from 
considerable bush. 


amount of pretty good fruit, as the 
sun and air can get into the whole 
plant and it is well up from the 
ground, 

The plan I have followed for sev- 
eral years is this. I have a lot of old 
poultry netting of which I make long 
trellises using stakes every 4 or 5 feet, 
the trellises being about 30 feet long. 
The wire does not need to come near- 
er than 1 foot from the ground, so that 
the 2-foot width will make a trellis 3 
I can thus make two strips 

gle strip of 4-foot wire 
nethwise One can have a 
ta r trellis by using 5-foot wire. This 
is placed for the use of the early peas 


feet high 
by cutting a sit 


n halves le 


n the spring, and they are through 
with it in time for its use for the to- 
matoes 

The plants are set 4 feet apart in 


rows 3 or 4 feet distant, and trained 
P which are 
wire, 


five branches, 
spread out fan-shaped over the 
weaving the shoots in and out of the 
meshes. After they have grown to the 
top I prune only where the foliage is 
getting too thick. I can cultivate along 
the rows the whole season and keep 
the plants growing. They get an abun- 
dance of light and air, giving a large 
crop of first-class fruit. 


Apple Men Plan Consolidation 
4. HH, PULVER, NEW YORK 
Following after the successful lines 
of the canning crop growers’ organiza- 
tion of New York state, a movement 
is on foot to consolidate the central 
packing houses of western New York 
into a state central packing house as- 
sociation, there being at present 25 
houses of this kind in Lake Ontario 





Sandwiching County Things 


it is a drawback to rural life to be 
obliged to work hardest when the 
weather is most delightful. Surely it 
takes a full appreciation out of these 
beautiful spring 
days, and we 
have had three 
weeks of them, 





to work early 
and late to get 
n the seeds lf 
we think first of 


enjoyment, pre- 
ferring to look 
it the trees and 
birds and watch 


the grass grow, 














rusting in 
Providence to 
make our crops, 
. dis 
H. E COOK pe 1 in the 
ha Now 1 
part l\ ure nd he roub ] 
nixing in these a ictive observations 
nd so. nspit ‘ ‘ om 
rie Oo time The ire p al 
n their de l nd prop rnd. 
wiched into the regular de ds upon 
our streneth the may be 1 
restful and vigor 
Re: t spiring to ( the 
effect of fe zing 1 vorn-out 
pasture and to see the grass plants 
coming to where there vas ttle he- 
fore, and genera Oo set re- 
sponse to creased = effor with all 
the crops, For about nine months of 
the year w vork with a faith that 
can only heve a pro e in it, but in 
t?¥e springtime we have the living re- 


sults before us 
Tillage and Fertilizers 


There is no nvestment 
gilt-edged it may be that is so certain 


however 


to bring results as that of fertilizers 
. 


and tillage in the soil It pays no at- 


tention to the stock market, to infla- 





tion or detlation of the curreney, or 


to any of the isms or whims that daily 
surround and affect men; and what is 
more, asks no change in the hours of 
labor. The governor has vetoed the 
daylight saving repeal, and it’s bad for 
everybody, but it does not compare to 
a veto of a delight and pleasure in 





district, mainly in Orleans, Niagara, 
Monroe and Wayne counties. 

That the movement will rapidly de- 
velop until practically all of the im- 
portant fruit sections of the state are 
included within the scope of the 
scheme is the belief of the promoters. 
For years it has been held by the larg- 
est fruit producers of this section that 
such an organization is the only hope 
of ever meeting the competition of the 
box apple states on a fair basis. State 
apples have no difficulty in holding 
their own anywhere when packed with 
the same system obtained in Wash- 
ington and the other box states. 

With the small fruit season coming 
rapidly on, the continued scarcity of 
sugar is giving grave concern to both 
canners and growers, Those factories 
already cared for in their sugar con- 
tracts will be the fortunate ones this 
season, 

So far as the canneries are .con- 
cerned, it will be possible, however, to 
pass over the sugar question and pro- 
cess the fruit without any sweetening, 
as the sealing of the tins takes care of 


the preservation of the contents, but 
in conformity to custom and expecta- 
tion it is the desire on the part of the 
packers that the fruit be sweetened in 


the usual way while in the process of 
being canned, 

It would be possihle also to pack 
the cherries and berries for the soda 
fountain trade with benzoate of soda, 
but this would be a departure from 
previous methods and its adoption is 
not looked on with favor. Sugar spec- 
ulators might profit some by learning 
that even the housewife, if she so de- 
sires, is independent of immediate 
supplies of sugar at canning time if 
she will only use her wits in putting 
up the fruit, leaving its sweetening to 
time of consumption, 





Barley in the Orchard—Winter bar- 
ley aS a cover crop on some of the 
steeper orchard slopes in fruit sec- 
tions of New York state is generally 
killed out by the severe winter 
weather, but this is absolutely no ob- 
jection to its use. It gives decided 
protection to the soil, keeping much 
of the plant food from leaching out 
following heavy storms, and also pre- 
vents the actual washing of the soil 
itself. 
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Thinning Fruit by Hand , 
Thinning of fruit is sometimes neces- 
sary with apples, peaches and plums te 
insure the production of the highest 
quality of fruit. An apple tree wil} 
often produce sufficient bloom for 2 
times the number of apples that it 
could possibly mature. In some years 
the June drop removes about the right 
quantity but at other times it is neces. 
sary to thin fruit by hand to prevent 
the trees from breaking down and to 
insure well-colored fruit. 

For thinning apples at the Ohio sta- 
tion it has been found that the best 
time is between four and eight weeks 
after full bloom, Small shears or the 
thumb and fingers may be used to clip 
off the excess fruit. With peaches and 
plums thinning lessens the danger 
from rot and keeps the trees from 
On peach trees a distance 
may be made between 


| 


breaking. 
of 6 
fruits. 


inches 


Further Notes of Apple Promise 

A crop of S0OU,000 barrels of apples, 
and the largest by 25% in the history of 
Berkley county, is estimated by W. H., 
Somers, chief West Virginia bureau of 
markets, He estimates there will be 
at least “0 ears shipped from that 
county alone this year. Mr Somers said 
he had reasons to believe conditions 
in the apple belts of Virginia, West 
Virginia, Indiana and Pennsylvania 
would measure up to twice the yield 
of last year. 

Apples show a very heavy bloom.— 
[F. N. F., State College, Pa. 

Very heavy bloom, but young apples 
not growing well and think they will 
drop badly. Orchardists here may have 
a average crop.—[J. W. W., Green- 
wood, Jackson County, Mo. 

Taking Adams Co as a whole we 
consider the bloom and fruit prospects 
about a normal.—[Rice Produce Co, 
Biglerville, Pa, 

Good bloom of all kinds of fruit ex- 
cept peaches. Baldwin apples a little 
light where trees lost their leaves last 
summer, Ideal weather conditions.— 
[Collander Bros, Monroe County, N Y. 





Although the hop business is not 
what it used to be in Schoharie coun- 
ty, N Y, there are still some splendid 
farmers raising this crop. Among 
those securing a good yield this last 
season was D. C. Dow, Jr, who gath- 
ered 32.000 pounds of fine quality hops 
from 24 acres, 
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farm things. If more people on tarms 
had my point of view they would not 
work the whole family nearly to death 
o pay for the farm in order to move 
to town to enjoy life. 


A farmer and his wife ought to be 


t their best at UO years, and have 
earned to manage the business even 
the children have all gone. \ mer- 
chant doesn’t necessarily quit business 
because his children have taken to 


other pursuits: in fact, in any obser- 


ition as many children of merchants 


ollow other pursuits as do farmers’ 
sons and daughters 

Not all of the 
vork can be 
orcees I am guessing that we must 
take fully one-half of the responsibil- 
When I do things right 
they seem to work out fairly well 
vhatever the other fellow may do, and 
then I can stand up under hard work 
and feel when I let 
things get away from me then IT am 
red and fretty and I don’t like farm- 
ing. If a fellow will go to bed at stand- 
ard time, not later than 9 o’clock, and 
get up at 5 in the morning, and has 


slept like a child, there is no danger 


hard 


outside 


blame fer our 


placed upon 


ourselves, 


pretty good, but 


of overworking him during the wak- 
ing hours if he eats carefully and 
drinks milk. If, however, the sleep 


is not good and we are not mentally 
satisfied, then we find fault with every- 
thing and everybody, and hasten off 
to town to join the idle rich and be 
happy, as some think! 
Three Reactors Found 

May 6 and 7 were test days at our 
stables, with three reactors. Al] three 
were three years old, raised on the 
farm, and nice milky things. Natu- 


rally I have been anxious for the post- 
mortem. How could there be tuber- 
culosis in a herd that had been so 
clean? And then again if these young 
things had it why may not others be 
on their way, and react at subsequent 
? Post-mortem however failed to 
reveal the first trace of tuberculous 
glands, and the examination was most 
exhaustive. 

Now here is more evidence to sup- 
port a theory that the whole thing isa 
fraud, and there are men who still be- 
lieve it is. While I can offer no ex- 
planation for this reaction, the cows 
were normal so far as the judgment of 
man tonote, and we take the usual pre- 
cautions during the test to keep them 
cool with plenty of water and slack 
feeding of dry fodders. Yet my faith in 
tuberculin is not shattered. It is the 
only diagnostic agent we have, and T 
have always felt that it was like all 
man-made things—subject to error. I 
am not half as much concerned about 
its no lesion mistakes as I am that 
some day it may skip a spreader and 
losses be multiplied. 


tests 


Some Moldy Silage 

I have had more loss from moldy 
corn silage than ever before, due to 
very mature corn and a lack of mois- 
ture in the stalk at filling time. I 
knew it was so at the time. but took 
a chance, 

Comparatively the loss was light. 
One big silo was perfect, and only 
about 10 feet on top of the last one 
opened was affected. The stock have 
eaten it all, and the milk flow has not 
been affected. At the same time I 
don’t like it, and shall try to avoid a 
recurrence.—[H. EF. Cook. 





Making Good with Potatoes 


J. N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


“A gsrower of potatoes must make 
up his mind to stay in the business of 
growing the crop every year without 
regard to prices,” said M. H. McCal- 
lum before a Pennsylvania farmers’ 
institute. “Select one or two varieties 
only, which have shallow eyes and are 
of desirable shape and size. A clover 
or alfalfa sod in sandy, gravel or loamy 
soil will be the best for good yields. 

“The sod should be manured some- 
time previous to plowing, and given 
thorough cultivation until the sod is 
loose, deep and in the best possible 
condition for planting. My experience 
has told me that an application of 
1000 pounds potash and phosphoric 
acid per acre will give more profit 
than less or more per acre. I apply 
™) pounds on the disked sod before 
plowing and 500 pounds in the row 
with the seed by the planter, 4 inches 
deep. 

I select seed potatoes from the 
erowing stalks by hill selection, mark- 
ing stalks which are the most promis- 
ing. I keep the potatoes from these 
marked stalks. With the selection of 
seed goes the care of the seed during 
winter to keep it from chilling or from 
sprouting. 

“Weeds are kept down by thoroush 
cultivation and moisture conserved. I 
always spray thoroughly to prevent 
blight. tip-burn and to kill beetles 
when present. I keep lime application 
as far away from the potato crop as 
possible to avoid scab. 





Cold Storage Warehouses 

The Witter bill giving the state 
council of farms and markets com- 
control over all cold storage 
warehouses in New York has beer 
signed by Gov Smith. The bill pro- 
vides that after October 1 next, “no 
nerson, firm or corporation shall main- 
tain or operate within this state any 
cold storage warehouse except when 
such warehouse is used exclusively for 
the storage of nuts, fruits, cheese oF 
vegetables, without a license to be is- 
sued by the state department of farms 
and markets.” 
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Emergency Crop for Dairy Herd 

i. H. LYONS, NEW YoRw 
and early pasturins has 
made the grass very short in the pas- 
tures. In early June, when the pro- 
duction of milk is usually at its best, 
production is falling off. When this has 
been continued several days, better 
feeds-will not bring the production up 
to normal again. Rains now will yet 
make a good hay crop. I have know; 
a worse condition of grass at a week 
later than now. to be turned into a fine 
crop of hay by a_ two-weeks rainy 
spell. 

The best thing to do when the grass 
outlook is not promising is to get in 
more corn. Labor conditions this year 
may prevent carrying this out to the 
extent desired. Seed corn is very high, 
hard to get and none too sure of ger- 
mination. I would sow in drills rather 
thickly any kind that grows large and 


Dryness 


that will germinate well. This is not 
for the silo nor for ears. It is an 
emergency crop. 


It need not, and I think should not 
be left to mature, Indeed, there is 
small danger of that when put in after 
this date, and it is cut ahead of the 


frost. For silage it may do to get a 
little frost sometimes. This time we 
want something to take the place of 
hay. Cut this at an immature stage 
and set it up to cure as a hay substi- 
tute I would prefer that it should 
cure under cover, but in many cases 


this is hardly possible. 
It may be that a crop of millet may 
be as well for some farmers. We have 


found that millet is good under the 
right conditions, but the soil must be 


a little richer, although the corn plant 
needs feeding. Millet makes rather less 
work, is less sure and produces some- 
what under the same conditions. 
One cannot cultivate millet after sow- 
ing and the cultivation of the corn is 
one of the chief advantages in the way 
of moisture conservation. All along in 
my travels I see some farmers plow- 
ing up meadows for millet or corn or 
buckwheat. Even buckwheat can be 
cut early and used for hay It makes 
pretty 


Work in the Corn Field 


COUNTY, O 


less 


gzood feed. 


H. Dd. ALLEN 


Until the corn is big enough to plow 
it. I like to harrow the ground two or 
three times, especially after each 
heavy rain. This prevents a crust from 
forming and kills weeds that otherw se 


BOWSHER, 


would be too large to be killed at the 
first cultivation. It can be harrowed 
both before and after it is up. and 


though at the latter time it seems to 
be almost running the crop, it 
to. shut your eyes to the apparent 
damage and go ahead. A spike-roeoeth 
harrow should be used, with the te: 
slanting at a 45 degrees angle. Whe 
using three horses to a four-sect +1 
harrow covering six rows at a tines a 
great many acres can be gone over in 
a day. 

We like to begin cultivation as soon 
as possible and continue as long as a 


is best 


horse can walk between the rows. We 
pract ce shallow cultivation the first 
time over as well as the last. If the 
seed bed has been properly prepared 
and made firm, why tear it up again 
by deep cultivation? Corn roots will 
grow better and moisture will rise 


higher by capillarity in a fine soil firm- 
ly packed than in a very loose one. 
However, if the bed was not 
properly prepared of if very lheavy 
rains have packed it excessively, deep 


seed 


cultivation the first time over is ad- 
Vantageous. Plow as close to the corn 
as possible the first cultivation and a 


little farther away each time there- 
after. Deep and close cultivation later 
in the season is positively injurious to 
the corn 
Until 
we use 


roots 
the corn is about 3 feet high 
a two-row motor cultivator 
averaging 12 acres per day. At the last 
Cultivation by running it at noon we 
have plowed as high as 20% acres in 
a day. Such an implement enables 
Ohe to give the frequent cultivation 
that corn needs. After corn is too high 


to plow, dragging anything from a 
mower wheel to a specially prepared 
drag between the rows will break the 
crust and conserve the moisture in the 
ground. This can be continued profit- 
ably until roasting ear time. 

As we hog down practically all of 
our corn we ascribe to this the fact 


that .we can. grow corn on the same 
soil for several years in succession 
without any decrease in the yield. 
Commercial fertilizer is added each 
year. We believe that hogging down 
corn is one of the most profitable as 
well as one of the most labor-saving 
practices that a farmer can follow. If 
more farmers would use this method 
of harvesting their corn and transfer 
the labor thus saved to growing the 
corn, greater yields for the same ex- 
penditure would result. While I can- 
n t say that it is possible for everyone 
to double his present yield of corn, yet 
I believe that similar methods to these 
here described would well repay any- 
one for putting them into practice. 
In Erie county, N Y, the following 
growers had their potatoes inspected 
last season in order that they might 
be able to dispose of their seed stock 
as certified: Fred Pagels, D, C. Blake- 


ley, F. W. Ball, E. W. Loeser, T. Mc- 
Kerry, H. W. Larkin, E. W. Barton 
and P. S. Trevett. Farmers of Erie 


county are awake to the necessity of 
securing seed which comes from a 
source practically free of troublesome 
potato diseases. Many prefer home- 
grown seed which has done well under 
local conditions as well as free from 
disease, It is thought the certification 
plans of this group of farmers will 
help the potato crop this season, 


In Sussex county, N J, Joe Williams 
has found that the easiest way to de- 


horn young calves. is by the use of 
caustic. Not only does this method 


make a smooth job, but prevents dan- 
ger of the calves for doing any damag- 
ing by hooking. Mr Williams has some 
nice animals and is looking forward to 
a splendid young herd. Last season 
he was using a home-mixed meal, 
which promised to fatten up the calves 
more economically than by the use of 
purchased feedstuffs. 











Lower Your Milk Production Cost 


Our booklets show you how to 
feed Unicorn the right way—how 


to cut the cost by feeding less. 





Right now, more than ever before, 
you are forced to hold down the 
cost of milk production, or work 


without profit. 


A quality feed, Unicorn Dairy Ration, 
will help you do this. 


Quality in Unicorn means two 


things: 


1. Using only the best feeds 


obtainable. 


2. Putting them together 
the right way. 


Everywhere, the “h 


igh men” in cow 


testing associations, who make the 
largest net profit, are Unicorn feeders. 


Dairymen have cut their grain bills 


ten per cent and more by feeding 


Unicorn. 


You cannot say that your production 
cost has touched bottom until you 


have fed Unicorn. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 














Just What You Want 
For Summer Footwear 


CANV AS WELT SHOES in Brown and 
Ovive Grey--with a full leather tip solid 
leather innersole, can be retapped, 
Either leather 





















es, every pair of the 
Neolin, carrying @ guarantee 
from the Goodyear Tire and 
Kubver Company. Price 
Men's Sizes, 610 11 $3.95 
Boy's Sizes, 1-54 3.50 
Little Men's Sizes, 

6-13%.....2.95 

Parcel Post 

Prepaid 








Wali Your Order Today 
Delay means Disappointment 


Bank References: Brockton National 
if not satisfied 


The 8. 8. Shoe Co., 47-49-51 Centre Street, Brockton, Mass. 


Bank 


Money refunded 





PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE WITH 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) 


__ 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DPSTROIT, MICH. 


muse 


MINERAL" 
HEAVE Ras 
COMPOUND 


* CURES . 
+HEAVES * 






\y $3.25 BOX 


Guaranteed to gi 
satisfaction or 


Your Horse 


Sold on 
Its Merits 


SEND TODAY 
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Give ’Em a Chance 
to Increase Their Milk Flow 


Give your herd a real chance to prove their worth this 
summer. Even a prize-winning cow will not do justice to 
herself if her ration does not contain the ingredients which build her tissues 
and make milk. Special Dairy Feed is what your cows need this summer in 
addition to natural pasturage. Cows fed on pasturage alone are underfed 
and enter the winter out of condition and with milk flows diminished. To 
to make each cow in your herd a good milker next winter put your herd on 
& ration this summer of 


International Special Dairy Feed 


More milk—more milk—more milk; that is the Special 


Dairy story ina nutshell. It is a medium-priced dairy feed 
that can’t be beat. Youcan’t start too soon feeding this unusual ration. For 
more certain and bigger milk profits next winter, feed your cows International 
Special Dairy Feed this summer. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, write to us. We also make 
the following popular dairy feeds: 


















International Diamond Dairy Feed 


—Guaranteed analysis, 24% protein, 5% 
tat, 92% carbohydrates 


International Ready Ration Dairy 
Feed—Guaranteed analysis, 20[% protein, 
5% Jat, 95T% carbohydrases. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
MILLS AT MINNEAPOLIS AND MEMPHIS 
Live Salesmen Wanted 
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Kill the Mite 


ites are not lice. Lice live chiefly on the 

fowl—and can be killed by dusting the 

hens with any reliable lice powder But 

mites are not lice—they live in the cracks 

‘and crevices. At night and at other times when the 

fowls are on the roost, the mites swarm out, and after 

sucking the blood of the poultry, return to their 
Ibiding places And, it is there you must hill them. 


Now is the time to get md of mites. Clean the houses thor- 
Oughly—then spray with Matox, driving it into every crack and 
crevice MALOX contains no coal tar; it dres quickly and is 
practically odorless when dry It 1s easy to use—just ma witb 
{water Qne application lasts for several months 

Hens can’t scratch mites and lay eggs at the same time. — 
Back up Biddy with MALOX and get more eggs. Write ~- 
today for name of nearest dealer, and we will also send you 
our large illustrated book ““PROTOX for Poultry.” It is 
worth having. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Boston, Mass., Rutland, Vt., New York City, Buffalo, 


POULTRY MITE KILLER 


HIS CAN OF Malox 
MAKES SIXTEEN GALLONS 
OF SPRAY SOLUTION 
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Baltimore, Philadelphia, Detroit 
New 





I ats wi; 
In France the World's greatest 
laboratory has discovered a ger 


B Paseo en, Fo Silos at Half Price 
Bir carat inate This Month 


human beings, dogs. cats 
It is called 








r pets Quickly clears dwellings and 
with no Offensive after-effects 


Get our free book on rats 


ehickens 
buildings 


Danysz Virus. 


Free Book #33.) es" 


I am reducing the high cost 
of silos by using U. S. Gov- 
ernment stamps. Write for 
particulars. I am selling the 
product of an old and well- 
established silo concern 
whose goods have always 
given the best of satisfaction 
and service. Silos are made 


WH. A. Virus, Ltd., 121 West i5th Street, New York 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 


And how to feed. Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 












H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. of clear Oregon Fir and ab- 
118 West 31st Street, solutely first-class in every 
| New York, U.S. A. way. Place your order with- 

















in the next thirty days and 
save precisely one-half. 











FARM WAGONS 
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aa. a> secierwosdwe | M, L, SMITH, Mfr’s Agent 
wean erels to 2s 112 Flood Building, 





PENNA. 








MEADVILLE, 
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Fowls Yarded According to Size 
M. G. FEINT 

The farmer or his wife who tries to 
keep a flock of hens and enough young 
stock coming on each year to main- 
tain the size of the flock, with no 
yarding facilities or even with one 
good yard, is working under a handi- 
cap. Constant scrapping and _ the 
usurping of the rights of the weak by 
the strong is the rule, and there are 
sure to be many cliques and sub- 
cliques in the poultry family. The 
different ages are given an equal 
chance on my place to do their best, 
and this can be done only by a system 
of yarding. The yards are large 


enough so that the green stuff will 
never be fed down. 
A number of small sized houses 


with yards are greatly needed for suc- 
eessful work, The pullets and cock- 
must surely be separated for 
good results. The old and the young 
cannot run together and do their best 


erels 


n either case, If pullets feed with 
hens and get all they ought to have, 
the latter will be getting too much, 


1d of the pullets, some will be seen to 

€ gaining on the The back- 
ward ones need segregating, with extra 
feed and room to develop. These dif- 
ferent classes need different feeding to 
do their best, 

Fences may be so planned as to be 
economical in amounts used, and per- 
manency is a great factor in lessening 
the expense. Build a little good fence 
each year. We like best a foot beard 
at the bottom all around the yard to 
give solidity and something to fasten 
the netting upon. For our Orpingtons 
a 4-foot fence on top of this is entire- 
ly sufficient. For Leghorns a t-foot 
fence at least is necessary, with the 
fowls’ wings clipped. We have a fine 
fence still in good condition after 10 
years’ use. The posts were round cedar 
posts, set into the ground 3) inches, 
They have stood up well and resisted 
decay so far. 


others. 


How Feed Prices Appear 
R, W. CHAPIN 
During the past month this country 
has imported oats, flax and corn from 
Argentina: copra from the orient; soy 
bean cake from Manchuria: brewers’ 
grains from Ireland, and palm kernel 
meal from Great Britain. This last 
feed has the same objectionabie taste 


that cocoanut meal has, and is not 
liked by British farmers, so they are 
Willing to let it be exported, also it 
only contains 20% protein, and they 


prefer to buy feeds that are higher in 
protein like linseed cake. 

The difference in the rate of 
change has made it possible for some 
of these things to come despite a rath- 
er large duty. Ocean freights to the 
United States are low on account of a 
It looks as though this 


eX- 


lack of cargo. 


country was never before so badly 
cleaned out of hay and all kinds of 
feedstuffs. The combination of a rail 
strike and car shortage made a great 
scareity of by-product feeds, also in- 
ability to ship live stock caused a very 


consumption of corn, Spring 
Was so late that some farmers actually 
got cleaned out of everything and had 
to buy grain and hay from their neigh- 
bors. Right now oats are reported to 
be selling at $1.25 west of Winnepeg, 
and we hear that hay is being shipped 
from Kansas to this territory. Canada 
took off all duty on feedstuffs so as to 
help out her farmers. Bran has been 
selling at the highest price ever known 
for June, and possibly oats also. It 
looks now as though there would be 
some relief and some prices would 
gradually recede, 

Feeding of grain to dairy cows in 
some parts of the east was cut down 
to little or nothing, and in sp‘te of 
this prices advanced. If there had been 
full feeding going on there is no tell- 
ing what would have happened to 
prices. Corn is abnormally high on 
account of limited arrivals at leading 
markets which fix the price for the 
whole country. 

There never has been a time when 


extensive 


stocks of mill feeds and concentrates 
of all kinds were so low, both in deal- 
and jobbers’ hands. The 
houses are not full of feeds. Large 
industries like starch factories and 
flour mills have not been able to run 
and turn out feeds. It is doubtful if 
they ever will be able to make up for 
lost time. Even the linseed mil's have 
not been able to crush and are 6!) days 
behind on their shipments. Just what 
the supply of corn and feeds in the 
west are nobody knows. The prices 
shown for September options reflect 
the consensus of opinion of a large 
number of traders, Anyone who says 
that everything is coming down is set- 
ting himself up as a prophet, and 
prophets have a heavy responsibility. 


ers’ store. 


Lamb Meat for Farmers 
L. L. HELLER, OHIO 


From the high point of last 
spring until September, a dec™ne of 7 
cents a pound live weight was reg- 
istered on the Chicago lamb 
market. Other stock yards ex- 
perienced a similar decline. Now a 
big part of this slack was taken up 
between the stock yards and the con- 
sumer, retailers claiming could not 
lower their prices for a short time and 
then restore them to former levels 
without a loss of trade. This may or 
may not be true, but the flock owner 
need notfind it necessary to depend up- 
on the butcher for cheap lamb. He can 
fall back on his own flock. 

Prof C. T. Conklin at Ohio univer- 
sity had a sheep slaughtering contest 
some time ago in which his students 
in meats were entered. Previous to 
the contest they had little experience, 
ench one having dressed twe sheep, 
yet they dressed their sheep in from 
25 minutes to one hour. What these 
students did any farmer or farmer's 
boy can do. 

Melvin Thomas, county agricultural 
agent of Coles county, Ill, has the best 
way, I know, of proving that the mut- 
tony taste is all chimera. He madea 


lamb barbecue the feature of the 
county farm bureau picnic and con- 
vinced 2000 farmer folks that roast 


lamb, properly produced and proper- 
ly roasted is as “good as chicken,” for 
th's is what they said about it. They 
were skeptical at first, but after they 
had been urged to take their first 
he!ping they came back for their sec- 
ond portion of their own accord, 


Figuring the Thing Out 

Figure up the cost of the meat for 
yourself. At 12 cents, an SO-poind 
lamb would be $9.60, The pelt is worth 
$3. Say the lamb dregses 48%, 48% of 
£0 equals 38.4 pounds of meat. The 
$9.60 less $ 3leaces $6.60. The $6.69 
divided by 38.4 equals $0.172, cost per 
pound. 

Compare this with the cost of poul- 
Yet the feathered flock is called 


try. 
upon for farm meat 500 times to the 
wooly one’s once. If a charge for 
slaughtering was made the meat 


would cost not over 20 cents a pound. 

There are other advantages of 
which I have not spoken. The handy 
size of the lamb, the fact that it can 
be utilized by one or two moderate 
sized families throughout the greater 
portion of the year, and other points 
are in its favor. 

In warm weather. if ice is not 
available, and one household can- 
net use a whole lamb, a part of 
it may be canned. Properly prepared 
in this manner it is as good as the 
fresh killed meat. Mutton, as the ma- 
ture meat is called, is likewise unap- 
preciated, In part this may be due to 
lack of knowledge of preparation. 
The way the meat is grown also has 
its effect upon the popularity of mut- 
ton. Old ewes, if fattened rapidly, af- 
ford tender meat. 

If farmers would fatten their 
old ewes and butcher them instead of 
dumping them on the market when 
they are through with them they 
could supply their families with cheaP 
meat and would help the market for 
lamb and mutton, for these thin old 
ewes hurt the trade that already ex- 
ists. . 
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Jersey Interests 


to detailing the 
Jersey cattle club at its 
recent annual meeting in New York 
city. Sec R. M. Gow said the greatest 
asset to the club is the good-will it 
From a recent trip through 


pr econ 
the American 


possesses. 


the west he finds the Jersey club and 
the Jersey breed in excellent favor, 
and it is impossible to express ade- 
quately the broadening work of the 
club in figures, he stated. The increase 
in registration of Jersey animals dur- 


il year was 21.2%, and 
%6.0°, to be com- 
increase dur- 


ing the last fise: 
increase in transfers 
pared with the average 
ing the last 14 years of 11.8% and 
10.8% respectively. The work of the 
register of merit and extension depart- 
ments increased 100%, which is the 
chief reason why the income of the 
club in the past year increased 25%, 
but increased expense of doing busi- 
ness resulted ina increase in cost 
of running the office. There are now 
80 employees as against 51 last year. 
During the year ending March 31, 
1920, there were 43.119 registrations 
and transfers as to be compared with 
36,556 preceding year. 


Qeor 
vb% 


Fat Record Twice Broken 
During the year the fat record was 
broken twice in the yearling ciass, first 
by Silver Chimes Gwendola, with a 


record of 10,798.8 pounds milk and 
644.2 pounds fat, and then by Lulu 
Alphea of Ashburn which produced 


13,668.77 pounds milk and SOO.S pounds 
fat. The last cow is the’ yearling 
world’s champion of all dairy breeds. 
The breed record has also been broken 
by the yield of Plain Mary, which gave 
5,256.1 pounds milk and 1040.08 
pounds fat. Treasurer George T. Chaf- 
fee, under the surplus account, report- 
ed balance as of date March 381, 1920, 
at S165, 779. 

Principal business discussed at the 
meeting concerned a sugges.ed amend- 
ment to article 2, subdivis.on 1 of the 
constitution, which wou:.d provide for 
more representative se.ection of candi- 


dates to be voted upon for oflicers and 
directors of the club. As a result of 
this talk, the board of directors was 


instructed to prepare a pian for the 
nomination and election of candidates 
for officership and directorship of the 
club, such plan to be published and 
submitted to the membership at least 
60 days before the next annual meet- 
ing. 

A memorial tablet in 
six members of the club or in the fam- 
ilies of members who died in service 
was unveiled and will be placed upon 
the walls of the club house. The honor 
roll on the tablet contains the names 
of Maj Clarence Fahnstock, Lieut John 
W. Overton, Lieut Kenneth Gow, Sergt 
Joseph Warren, Corporal William R. 
Sparr, Jr, and Seaman FE. A. Grom- 


bacher. 


honor of the 


‘Ayrshires Coming with a Rush 

The 45th nual the Na- 
tional Ayrsh_re sders’ association 
was held at Spr Mass, June 9, 
With an unusually large attendance. 
Reports of oflicers showed the past 
year the most successful in the history 
of the organization. Financially there 
Was a net profit in excess of SMM) in 
Spite of the organization spending 
more than in any year of its history; 
receipts for 1919 were $43,531, expen- 
ditures 3819. The association in- 
Vested S9OT7T in Liberty bonds during 
the fiscal year. There were 4633 fe- 
mals recorded against 6029 in 1918; 
1515 males against 1565 in 1918. Trans- 


meeting of 
bres 
ingfield, 








fers showed an increase of 3312 in 
‘ N *; . 

11S to 4486 in 1919. During the year 
178 new members affiliated an in- 


crease of 6%; now an active member- 
Ship of 1359 inactive members 126. 
The report on advanced registry 
testing Was very gratifying to mem- 
bers, Sec Watson de claring records the 
Past year further established fact that 


the Ayrshire is a dairy cow of the 
highest order by maintaining a uni- 


formly high average production of 
W229 pounds milk or 412 pounds fat 
With 63% of the records by im- 
Mature animals. Two world’s rec- 
Ords were broken. Bloomer’s Queen 
broke the senior four-year-old record, 
While Nancy Whitehall broke the milk 


work of 


record nm the junior four-year-old 
Class Sec Watson gave an inspiring 
address on the work of the organiza- 
tion and the plans for the immediate 


future, The latter includes a high 
grade extension worker in the field 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Iowa have 
organized strong state Ayrshire clubs, 

Officers elected are as follows: Pres- 


ident, Capt A. Henry 
South Lincoln, Mass; vice-presidents, 
Percival Roberts, Jr, of Narberth, Pa, 
John W. Lyman of Manhattan, Kan, 
Hugh J. Chisholm of New York city, 
and J. Henry Meyer of San Francisco, 
Cal; executive committee, Arthur H. 


Higginson of 


Sagendorph of Spencer, Mass, W. P. 
Schanck of Avon, N Y, Stephen Bull 
ot Racine, Wis, John R. Valentine of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, and L. W. Newton of 
Ashburnham, Mass. The board of di- 
reetors appointed J. G. Watson of 
Brandon, Vt. secretary and treasurer, 


A Subscriber for 61 Years 


In renewing h's ipt.on, John 
M. Scheyling of Lewisburg, O, writes: 
“Iam again renewing my subscription 
to American Agriculturist, of which I 
have been a subscriber’ since 1859. 
During all of these years the old re- 
liable has been a we'‘come visitor in 
our home for over GU fruitful years. I 
do want to say your paper has been a 
help and inspiration to us in so many 
Ways that we can never discharge the 
debt.” 

One of the real joys of hard work is 
to have the approval of friends and 
associates. We try each week to make 
American Agriculturist worthy of the 
fine words that Mr Scheyling so gener- 


subscr 

















John M. Scheyling 
ously bestows. We welcome new 
names to our family, but the life-long 
readers are an inspiration to us al- 
ways.—[The Editor. 


Onondaga Dairymen Prepared 
ALVAH HU. PULVER 


Dairymen of Onondaga county, N Y, 


have recognized their opportunity and 
accepted it. Last year a co-operative 
association was incorporated for the 
purpose of bringing together all milk 
producers in the county in order to 
stabilize the liquid milk market and 
for the manufacture of surplus milk, 


assuring the population of Syracuse a 


continuous supply of highest quality 
milk products at reasonable prices. 
The result of their efforts is a mem- 
bership of 500 and ample prospects 
that by August la co-operative plant 
will be in full swing, equipped with the 
latest machinery. The total capitali- 


zation of the company is $400,000, of 
which $150,000 is in membersnip cer- 
tificates and an active campaign is 
now on to float a $250,000 bond issue. 
When in shape for operation the plant 
will handle the city milk supply of 
Syracuse, concentrating in one plant 


the work now being done through 
more than 200 dealers. Thus is war- 
ranted the installation of equipment 
for manufacturing surplus milk, which 


will insure 
ket for his 
practically 
the county 
ment. 


the farmer a steady«emar- 
milk. It is expected that 
all of the dairy farmers of 
will enroll in the move- 


A. L. Bowell of Susque -hanna Co, Pa, 
has two Holstein cows that are sisters, 
aged four and five years, respectively. 
One gave an average of 81.6 pounds of 
milk in seven days, making 23.5 
pounds of butter, while the other gave 
$4.8 pounds of milk, making 23.5 
pounds of butter during same week. 
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NEW YORK 





| There’s Just One 100% Efficient 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


And That’s The 





For Forty Years 
| The World’s Standard 


There may be a half-dozen plows, wagons, tractors, autos 
or other farm equipment to choose between, but no would-be 
imitator or utilizer of expired De Laval patents has yet pro- 
duced a cream separator comparable with the De Laval. 


First in the beginning, De Laval machines have led 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


29 East Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 


every step of cream separa- 
tor improvement and devel- 
opment. Every year has pre- 
sented some new feature or 


and the 1920 


machines are still better than 


betterment, 


they have ever been before. 


If you haven't seen or 
tried a new 1920 De Laval 
machine, any local agent will 
be glad to afford you the 
opportunity to do so. 


If you don't know the 
nearest De Laval local agent 
simply address the nearest 
main office, as below. 


61 Beale Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 




















LOOK AT THIS SHOE OFFER 


Here is a SPECIAL re oe OFFER 
of this high grade, DRESS HOE, gun metal vamp, 
Sc eiieae eae aul top, finest 69 


throvtho $4.6 
at only.. 


top grade, sole leather 9 





















today for less than $7.00 a pair. 
Seni No Money, just mail cou- 
bon; pay postman when the shoes 
a rive. If you dont like them 
vend them back and get your 
money back by return a. 


including —-_ Yo 
» guarantee Precthe 
“shipment pert it 
nd or? = 


eve ry 
take no Tisk. Big 






Est. over. 16 years. Sales last yea 
ve: 


x $1,000,000.00 
RAMBLER SHOE CO. Devt. 435, NEW YORK CITY 
will pay 


nd my pair of Rambler worth-while dress shoes 


postman $4. 69 on arrival. If shoes are nm st entirely satisfactory Ican 
return them and you will refund money, including return postaxe. 
NAMe.scccsecssevccoeceses eeerececcess SsO. cc cccccce 
AGMrOSS ee ceescescceseveccceceressseesess ee eoee 














Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 


Get one now. Save the 
usual sour milk losses. 
Drives out animal odors 
and grassy flavor. By 
far the most efficient 
and easily cleaned cooler 
made. Reasonably 
prompt shipmert of orders 
Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 


A, H. REID CREAMERY 

AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 

69th St.and HaverterdAve. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
of them. See Farmers’ Exchange column. 
F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. 


CABBAGE 
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MORE SILO #r LESS MONEY 


GRIFFIN. SILOS 


DIRECT 


TO YOU. 


We give you factory price on 
this silo. Continuous open door 
front, permanent steel ladder and 
ther Griffin features. 

Ask for our new free catalogue, 
“The Story of the Griffin Silo.** 
It ia a story you can’t afford to 
nmiiss reading. Prices on appli- 
tion 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Box 3 Hudson Falls, N. Y. 





for keeping Flies, Gnats 
and many other insects off 
animals. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by le ading dairy- 
men. Cows give 254 to 35% 
more milk during fly season 
if sprayed with Shoo-Fly. 


worth 

saves 
in milk and flesh on each cow alone in a single season. 
Excellent for galls. Allays ite hing. Aids in healing cuts 
and sores. Excellent for lice and mites in poultry houses. 

Send $1.50 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 cows 2 

weeks, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer. Money back if 
not satisfactory. Name express Office. Booklet FREE. 


SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. , 1322 N. 10th St., Phila. 














Tonics: Heaves 
pensar 


the and 
res ou havea Serco worth ite fe full value ~—yt or in money. 


Fieming’s Tonic Heave Powders 


$1.04—war tax Sa tisfaction ur money back. 
belpe you disting <fatineues heaves from other ailments. Write 


FLEMING pees. Chemists 
23 21 Unien Steck Y: Chicago, Miao 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be eure to mention aqwtees Agriculturist 
ake advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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orame A MERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
Part of The National Farin Power 
WEEKLY 
Established 1842 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, president Herbert 
Myrich vice-president (Charles Burkett treasurer Thomas A 
Barrett, secretary William H. Bullock 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, payable in advance—One year $1 three 
years $2, five years . including postage t former second-class rat 
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Russia and Wheat Prices 

Should England, as is now discussed, 
really barter extensively her manufactured 
products with Russia for raw materials, in- 
cluding the cereals, it may unfavorably af- 
fect values for American-grown wheat. This 
is one of those things important if true. 
France is dead set against any such arrange- 
ment. Nor does our own government sanc- 
tion recognition of the Russian soviets. The 
still unanswered question is, how much in 
the way of breadstuffs will eastern Europe, 
including Russia, really have for export next 
fall; and the answer is tied up with mighty 
endeavor for world reconstruction. 

Nearer home, also directly bearing on 
wheat values, is the approach of the harvest 
season and its volume in bushels, together 
with export and home demand. It is worth 
noting that within a few days dealers have 
offered as high as $2.75 a bushel for (new) 
hard wheat for August shipment “to arrive.” 
This indicates a somewhat higher than re- 
cent price range for spot wheat. It also sug- 
gests resumption of trading in wheat futures 
in this restricted form. The grain ex- 
changes have agreed among themselves not 
to begin buying and selling wheat options, 
certainly before the middle of July, when the 
new crop will begin to move. 


Where the Profit Went 


This periodical confesses it has not 
saying things very complimentary about meat 
retailers. We have frequently pointed out 
how they have been gouging consumers. Just 
recently we illustrated the case of bacon— 
how the wholesale price went down, but 70% 
of the decrease was held by the retailing 
vendors! In the United States senate on May 
19, Senator Sherman made this statement: 

“We had last summer and through the late autumn an 
investigation as to prices in the District of Columbia. It 
was repeatedly demonstrated that retail dealers in various 
articles of family necessity made all me way from 50 to 
200—. A man who had $800 invested in a meat market—he 
had no capital stock, but just kept his capital in a bank— 
as the uncontradicted profit shows, and as was admitted by 
him, made $8000 in one year, with no risk whatever except 
the amount invested in a cleaver, a meat block and an ice 
box.’ 


He made $8000! 
In our larger cities the capital invested in 
multitudinous small meat shops and grocery 


been 


stores is very small in the aggregate and 
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Yet these vendors charge the public prices 
many times beyond the service rendered. 
These profiteering profits of these retailers 
are never mentioned by the daily press. The 
whole effort has been to misinform the pub- 
lic, to shield these gougers and to lay blame 
on farmers. This, more than anything else, 
explains the misinformed opinion of farmers 
held by urban consumers. It explains the 
misconception that consumers have in regard 
to prices that farmers receive and the sup- 
posed profits they make. 

The department of justice has done little 
if anything to abate this criminal gouging 
practice. Farmers were swatted and the pub- 
lic was deceived, and today the great mass of 
people are in ignorance of the true situation. 
But the harvest will have to be reaped. Those 
who have sown this evil crop will have to do 
the harvesting and this harvest will be high- 
er prices for food. Hounding farmers with 
daylight saving laws has further aggravated 
the situation. If people, however, will not 
think things out for themselves they must 
suffer the consequences and during the com- 
ing year that will be the inevitable result. 


Angling for Farmers’ Favor 


It is decidedly encouraging to see the at- 
tention which political parties are paying to 
agricultural policies, and that farming is no 
longer a mere splinter on the party planks. 
Already special committees of the political 
groups are angling for favor. They have 
been working upon such propositions as 
short-term farm credits, agricultural educa- 
tion, greater export problems concerning 
meat, milk products and wheat, and im- 
provement of marketing facilities, to say 
nothing of the pressing demand of farmers 
for the legal right to bargain co-operatively. 

Of course, a veritable gale of promises pre- 
cedes every election storm, and no one can 
predict just what any political party will do 
when it gets in power and is surrounded by 
pressure from every source. The big en- 
couraging thing is that organized farming 
has made sufficient impression to show that 
it has real power. Politicians can no longer 
pass it by unnoticed, as is so well proved by 
the early attempts of all parties to make pre- 
tense of catering to the farmers’ cause. 
There is no pretense on the part of organ- 
ized farming, however, and the office holder 
from the president right down to the last ex- 
ecutive must realize that farming must have 
just consideration this coming year. 


Who'll Pay the Bill? 

Farmers have suffered enormous loss 
through the tie-up and hold-up of striking 
railroad men, food handlers and drivers, but 
in the end who is going to bear that loss, so 
recklessly and greedily caused? The strik- 
ers themselves; they are responsible and will 
pay the penalty for the economic shortsight- 
edness of their leaders, in prestige as well as 
in higher prices for food stuffs. Unfortu- 
nately, the general public has to come in for 
its share of the burden. 

Live stock men cannot stand the strain of 
extra costs due to striking workmen. For 
their own salvation they must sell their ani- 
mals at higher prices. Dairymen, caught 
short of feed and purchasing grain for the 
cows at abnormally high figures must get 
back their expenditure in their milk checks. 
Short crops per acre of potatoes, corn and 
the hundred and one other food staples due 
to a tie-up of fertilizer, seed and equipment 
by striking men, mean nothing more or less 
than equitable prices in the end to cover the 
damage. Perishable vegetables and fruit 
have been lost to the consuming public, and 
the crops later in the season must sell at a 
price to cover this outright loss. 

Yes, the strikers will pay for their eco- 
nomic folly, but they will not pay for all of 
it at this time. The railroads stand some of 
it, but that in time means the public, which 
is the great national “goat”. The way to 
make the prices of commodities equitable to 


. * : » is no ‘ stri 13° ue 








that’s where the methods of the strikers are 
economically wrong. The means will not 


gain the ends. When industrial production 
is conducted with that sacrifice and energy 
mastered by farmers in food production, 
then, and not until that time, will the aim of 
the strikers stand a chance of economic ac- 
complishment. 


Sane and Constructive 


We are determined to do our share, at whatever present 
sacrifice, in the public's fight against high prices, and we 
believe it to be to the interest of all wage earners to do 
likewise. We are opposed to the demands for higher wages 
and higher prices. We shall not participate in or support 
the strike. We shall remain at our jolts, prepared to serve 
the public at our present wages and at present prices, be. 
lieving that in this way we shall perform our publc duty 
as well as serve our own best interests. Our position, our 
wages and the prices charged in barber shops may have no 
great public importance. But it is of vital importance, if 
the public’s campaign against high costs is to be successful, 
that wave earners and employers alike should realize that 
in this world crisis relief will come only through moderation 
in demands for wages as well as for profits—and act accord- 
ingly.—[The Brotherhood of Employees of Termina! Barber 
Shops, New York. 


Well said, well done. Characteristic of the 
American workers, whether farmer or bar- 
ber, mason or banker, manual or profession- 
al. We are all interdependent. Agriculture 
supports us all. Give it a square deal, and 
agriculture will reward us all with a fair 
chance to earn an henest living. 


Smite the Hand That Feeds 


Daylight saving will be effective in Oneonta 
beginning May 9. The matter was brought before 
the council by Cashier M. C. Hemstreet, who 
said he found he was looked upon as a “rube” 
when he visited other cities of the state, and 
he hoped the council would take action to save 
him that humiliation when he went away.—l Daily 
Star, Oneonta, N Y, May 5. 

Can it be possible that cities favor day- 
light saving just to avoid the “humiliation of 
being looked upon as rubes’”? Evidently that 
was one deciding factor in Oneonta. Right 
along side of the item quoted is a sensational 
story about Oneonta’s increase of 22% in 
population. How long would it or other 
cities stay on the map but for the country 
which supplies them with food? How long 
would the merchants of Oneonta continue in 
business but for the trade of those whom it 
insults as “rubes” in addition to the city pop- 
ulace, fed by those same farmers? 

The incident would be unworthy even of 
contempt were it not so significant of the 
utter failure of many otherwise good people 
in the cities to comprehend their dependence 
upon the alleged “rubes” whom they delight 
to insultingly caricature and_ slurringly 
make fun of. Here is a vital weakness in 
our civilization. All our cities would perish 
in ruins but for the farmer. This is as true 
today as of Babylon, Persepolis, Nineveh, 
Troy, Tyre and Rome. Blind to all these les- 
sons of the past, many of our so-called states- 
men are fiddling like Nero, while the city 
populace adds one more hour for daylight 
pleasures and makes fun of the farmer who 
feeds them. History seems determined to 
repeat itself. 


New York increases taxes on farms and 
wants to use the money so filched out of 
farmers’ pockets to provide city people 
health insurance and pensions. If urban 
industry undermines health, that industry, 
not farmers who reap no benefit, should pay 
the cost. 


Do These Things First 


We suggest this as worthy to be read in 
every grange hall, dairymen’s league meet- 
ing or farm bureau gathering: “I will not 
criticize the grange, dairymen’s league or the 
farm bureau unless I have: 

“Paid my dues. 

“Suggested to it the things I believe should 
be done. 

“Attended its meetings. 

“Done all in my power to help bring these 
things to pass.” 


Government seed fake still lives. The 
house at Washington insisted upon keeping 
this graft, forced senators to accede, after it 
his hoary old swindle. 
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dress label 


or, if not such, you 


that legal questions 
answer by mail 


American Agriculturist, June 19, 1920 
| Zz Orange Judd Service Bureau —= 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
eents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
from American 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 


free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 


is desired 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). 
whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 


by private letter if you 


Agriculturist 
will be entitled to this 





for which a personal 
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Unexpected Quick Returns 


Would an investment in stock of the Little 
Motor Kar Co of Dallas, Tex, be considered 
eafe. They were selling shares at $1 and 
claimed that production of cars tarted lats 
September. They expect to make quick re- 
turns on expected quick production of their 
product.—[A. S. H. 

They certainly did make quick re- 
turns—to the government. William S§. 
Livzey, president of the company, two 
officers and two employees have been 
arrested On charges brought by post- 
office department for alleged fraudu- 
lent use of the mails in connection 
with sales of company’s stock. 

About a year ago this company or- 
ganized with capital of $100,000 which 
was finally increased to $3,000,000, It 
has been claimed that about $1,000,000 
worth of stock was sold, while actual 
value of properties in existence may 
not exceed $300,000. 

The National] vigilance committee of 
the Associated advertising clubs co- 
operated with the federal authorities 
in investigating this matter and great 
credit is due them. 


What Will Happen If? 


I am asked to buy part of $35,000 one-year 
7% notes of Claire Marie Mining Co, carrying 
a 200% stock bonus. A friend wishes me to 
invest, but would like your opinion first.— 
[W. C. De 

This is an effort to raise funds for 
working a prospect in Gilpin county, 
Col, If this money should not be 
enough to develop the mine, how can 
these notes be paid or what will they 
be worth, or the stock bonus? Itisa 
gamble, which we do not advise any 
conservative person to engage in. If 
you must take a flyer, put in only what 
you can afford to lose. Better buy Lib- 
erty bonds. 


Free to Subscribers 

Last month was unusually busy for 
Orange Judd Service Bureau. It wrote 
hundreds of private letters direct to 
subscribers in answer to requests for 
information or advice. In 22 cases im- 
portant adjustments were effected be- 
tween subscribers and firms or corpo- 
rations that subscribers felt were im- 
posing upon them. Some of these 
matters were of large importance, 
even if no money was involved. The 
adjustments were made satisfactorily 
to both parties, and it was a pleasure 
for American Agriculturist to serve its 
subscribers in this and other ways. 

Incidental to all this work, our 
Service Bureau also recovered numer- 
ous claims for disputed sums of 
money, including one settlement of 
$400 for an esteemed subscriber at 
Massena Springs, N Y. All this service 
is free to subscribers who follow the 
instructions in the heading of this de- 
partment. 


$480 “Profit” Per Sow Yearly! 

I am invited to pay Chester White Live 
Stock Co $150 for a sow. It will care for 
same and pay me one-half of the net profits 
after deducting 25% from the gross amount 
received from sale of litters to cover feed, 
breeding, ranching and marketing. Its book- 
let intimates that each $150 thus invested 
will pay me a net profit of $240 a year. It 
claims a capital stock of $1,000,000 and a 
farm of 45 acres on Long Island. Their sales- 
man has made quite a drive recently in this 
locality, and a good many people have bought 
contracts.—W. J. C., Albany County, N Y. 

Several attempts have been made to 
Operate hog ranches on a large scale 
by selling shares or unit interests to 
the uninitiated. We have never known 
any of these schemes to realize the 
extravagant expectations set forth in 
their prospectus. Some of them got 
into trouble with the government over 
selling upon false representations. The 
drop in the market price of hogs of 
recent months so mitigates against 
profits that many farmers have re- 
duced the number of hogs they are 
feeding, waiting until the market im- 
proves, 

Instead of paying $150 to this out- 
fit, you will find it wiser to pay your 
neighbor $50 or $60 for a good sow 
and take care of it yourself. We 
wouldn’t put a cent of our own money 
into the contract this concern offers. 


* H halt the net profit for each of their 


sows is $240 annually, why should 
they be selling contracts? If they can 
make $480 per sow per year, Why don't 
they stick to it and keep al] the profit? 
Of course, such estimates are utterly 
preposterous, as is well known to 
every farmer breeder. City people ig- 
norant of the hog business usually are 
the ones who put cash into such ven- 
tures, , 


When You Gamble in Shares 


If you must gamble in the shares 
of far-away oil wells, mines, rubber, 
etc, be sure the shares you buy are is- 
sued fully paid and non-assessible. 
Wonder the laws of several western 
states a corporation can assess its 
shareholders and any who fail to pay 
the assessment forfeit their stock. 
Distressing cases are reported to us 
frequently of people who have not 
only sunk what they put into such 
things, but if they fail to meet the as- 
sessment what little value remained in 
their stock was taken away from 
them. 


Too Speculative for Us 

No, we wouldn’t invest any of our 

own money in Cactus Nevada silver 
mines. It is too speculative for us. 
tather than take such a gamble, we 
would buy Liberty bonds at prices to 
net 5% or 6%, if held to maturity. If 
you gamble in mining prospects, don’t 
squeal if you lose every dollar you 
venture. That’s the risk you take, no 
matter what any broker, agent, sales- 
man or other interested party tells 
you. Their job is to unload the stuff 
onto you, so that they can make their 
commission by its sale. 

We have never known any of that 
kind of people to guarantee such an 
investment, or if they did guarantee it, 
is the guarantee worth the paper it is 
printed on? 





Our Guarantce—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist” We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whos2 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending, or for 
deposits made with any advertiser. 
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one you 
lov e—some- 
times all that 
remains to you 
of mother or 
father, husband, 
wife or child— 
is a possession 
beyond price. 


Homes through- 
out all sections of this country contain Portraits 
made by the Chicago Portrait Company at com- 
paratively small cost and yet no amount of money 
would buy any one of them. 


Portrait Paintings From 
Small Photographs 


More than 25 years age the Chicago Portrait Company 
was organized by men who realized from the very first 
that their work was almost a sacred trust—that in the 
production of each portrait they must retain everything 
lifelike and lovable in the subject—must build up, often 
from a poor photograph, a living likeness that would be 
a grace and ornament to any home and would truly reflect 
memory’s fondest moments. This spirit of service is 
shared by all Chicago Portrait Company employees. 
Nearly 10,000,000 portraits have been made for the homes 
of America and the personal character of our service, the 
trust placed in us by those who ask us to picture their 
loved ones, has grown year by year for a quarter century. 
We employ the finest talent, the most experienced artists, 
and our portraits are the best that can be produced. Be 
sure that your portraits are made in the studios of this 
great institution. 


Write for Booklet 


We want you to know more ahout the Chicago Portrzit 
Company and how we secure such splendid results in makir¢ 
lifelike portrait paintings from small photographs. Send 
the coupon at the bottom of this page and let us mail you 
abooklet describing the work and ideals of the Chicago 
Portrait Company, a booklet which will cost you nothing 
and which you will find deeply interesting. 


|CHICAGO PORTRAIT COMPANY, Dept. 11 


The Chicago Portrait 509 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illlnois 


Company has open- 
ings for a few more | Gentlemen. 

high grade men to ty Please send me copy of your illustrated book- 
present themin differ-'\et. This request does not obligate me in any 
ent states. For in- | way Very truly yours, 

formation regarding a 


position as representa-| Name ........-...0---+++- sinse* hddaebnacaaenbactibelipeuddncten 

tive, address Sales) 

Maneger. IID \cieticatnnunmevonbiibidhbuieniatiiecsscatentebiaes pasenceae 
PTOWD 5 oes. rere caperssererers ots sae State om Peececeecerers 
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Work Shoes 


And Dress Shoes at $4.69 































































































































A Blow at Profiteering 


$2.25 ir 2 pair 


honest built work 


NEW YORK 
Northern New York Notes 


sk de Sounds im I A. KRAMER, JEFFERSON COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Yes. u = 
possible but it is Planting is well fininshed, and the 
< true and the best part soil has worked up in good shape, bet- 
of it is that you 7 ter than usual. Many farmers have 
ae meee be been compelled to plant without ferti- 
prove it. Let lizer as the dealers have been unable 

us tell to get it. 


you E 


arm machinery is not coming in; 
how 


one local dealer has been held up, for 


can two cars of mowing machines, hay- 

do rakes cultivators, hay-loaders and 

this. other small tools needed at this time. 

¥ou know that shoes are going up every day. Seed potatoes have gone as high as 
also you know that when you buy thousands of 86 a bushel, and hard to get at that 


pairs of shoes at one 
considerably lower. 


The dress shoe we are o‘fering at $4. 69, just 
think of it, $4.69 for a dress shoe. This in it- 
self is the greatest bargain 
of the season, but in ad 
dition with every pair of 
dress shoes sold we will 
sella pair of these work 
shoes for $2.25. A price 


time the prices are pric 
v1 


Long Island Farm Notes 


EVANS 
















il. J. 
Farmers have completed planting 
potatoes and have sweet corn planting 


that sounds like thedays well under way. Potato acreage in 
before the war. Imagine Nassau county, L I, will be slightly 
for a total expenditure larger than last year. Suffolk, the 


of $6.94, actually 
less than the value 
of the dress shoes 
you will have 


largest potato county in the state, will 
have less acreage than last year. Many 
of the farmers in this county were 


two pairs of compelled to plant their potatoes with- 

shoes. oS out fertilizer because of the railroad 
congestion and tie-up. The fertilizer 
will be applied when it comes. 


Much interest is being shown in 
poultry. Recently an appropriation of 
$15,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a poultry breeding and 
egg laying contest for Long Island was 
granted by the state It will be es- 
tablished at Far izdale, opening for 
business next November. There will 
be accommodations for 100) pens of 20 
birds each, The contest will be man- 
aged sim-lar to the one at Vineland, 


Send No Money, Just Send YourOrder 


and pay your postman $6.94 and postage when the 
package arrives. You take no risk as the shoes will 
be sent to you under our iron clad guarantee of money 
back including postage if you are not fully satisfied. 


We poor Cannot Sell Either Pair 
of joes Separately 


When orderin be ome to mention the size required 


on esch pair o ? N J. A Long Island poultry associa- 
WOLPER s, CHICAGO tion was organized recently. The Mati- 
Dept. 34 1201-12098 West Van Buren St. necock poultry association is in the 








process of formation, a community or- 
ganization. J. G. Venetos of the Mo- 
hawk hotel poultry farm at Wantagh 








sold live stock and tools at auction 
May 2, His stock included one of the 
best herds of Jerseys in that section, 


Teachers’ Pay Bill Approved 


Ciov Smith has approved the 
Lock wood-Donohue bill, increasing 
the salaries of public school-teachers 


state of New York. 
appropriation of 
the impo- 
mills on 
amount, 


hrougheut the 
The bill carries an 
2Y0O.500,000 and provides for 
sition of a ’ 


Prevent Smuts 4 real aa a poe Pi t 


that 








‘ Under the provision of the bill, teach- 

It is More mecessary today to ers in common school districts will 
employ scientific methods on the have an inc rease in pay of $250. if » 
ion free school districts maintaining 

farm than ever before. Cleanse academic departments, but with no 
all seed grain with Formalde- village having a population of more 
hyd luti bef Lats than 4500 will have an increase of 
lyde solution elore planting. S300 for each teacher. Union free 


Positively destroys smuts of school districts with the population in 
excess of 4500 and with a teaching aad 


wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc. alee a te ie © 


teachers will be S50), Teachers in 
FQRIELDEGIDE third-class cities will get an increase 


“Ghe Farmers friend Farme’s Frien also of S350. Teachers in cities of the 


Albany, Bennington, 


sing 


type of Syracuse, 





Spread the seed grain in a thin layer Utica and Troy = pgs a Roch = 
° . . x se sufftal g oches- 
and sprinkle with diluted Formalde- FOUR. SENS SS Sue Oe aa 
hud Sh ome a shi c ter W benefit to the tune of 3.0 
_ ne ow Magy annua while the increase in New 
cover the pile with bags for about ten York city averages SUD, 
hours. Dry out by s spreading uncov- The governor also signed the bill 
ered in a dry place. Disinfect the drill levying a direct tax of 1.2 mills on real 


fund require- 
Sage, ap- 


to meet sinking 
Senator 


with Formaldehyde before planting. 


prope rey 
ments The bill of 





























One pint of Perth Amboy Formalde- propriating $10,000,000 for the con- 
hyde treats 40 bushels of seed. New struction and maintenance of state 
hand-book sent free on request. highways was also signed. The Mac- 
hold bil appropriating $30,000 for 
PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS camps and schools of instruction for 
709-717 SIXTH AVENUE new rons, J) the national guard also received the 
: governor's approval. An appropriation 
of S550,000 for barge canal grain ter- 
minals at Gowanus bay, New York 
Seen city and Oswego was also signed. The 
bill providing for the appointment of 
Why risk injury to a joint legislative commission to ex- 
your plants, vines, amine all laws relative to child wel- 
trees, and reduction fare with remedial legislation sug- 

of your crops by maated, had the governor's approva 

applyin Arsenical 


York City—Exporters 
all sorts 


New 


sending shiploods of 


Hurts 
who are 


E of merchandise to distant parts of the 
U S world report conditions worst on rec- 


Contains no Paris Green or Arsenic 


Preparations? 





ord and the prestige of the city as the 
leading seaport is for the time being 


threatened. Enormous num- 
export freight 
have been di- 
rail embargoes 


seriously 
bers of loadéd cars of 
intended for New York 


A safe insecticide for your plants and verted because of the 
vegetables. Write for booklets, etc. and are being unloaded at other cities 
USE BUG DEATH APHIS ON FRUIT TREES to which ships are being sent, which 


would load and clear from 


ordinarily I 
The gainers are chiefly 


New York. 
.* 


Danforth Chemical Co., Leominster, Mass. 











and Baitimore, but other 
sharing the 


Philadelphia 


eastern ports are also 


business The shipping business of 
New York is greatly wrought up over 
the situation, particularly as other cit- 
ties seem to be comparatively free 
from strikes of longshoremen and 
freight handlers generally. 
Renssclacr Co—Farmers late with 


busy sowing 

corn, etc. 
without recent rains. 
Potatoes have been quite scarce, have 
as high as S12 p bbl. Wages high 
and help almost impossible to get, and 
farmers unable to put in as large crops 
as they otherwise would have done. 
eed of all descriptions continues to 
advance in price. Cracked corn is $4.55 
p 10 Ibs, $1.40 Dp bu, and other 
feeds in proportion, Eggs ‘$5e p doz. 

Steuben Co—Cold, backward spring: 
all crops late. Hay crop not so good as 
last year, buyers paying $50 p ton for 
hay pressed and delivered. No corn 
planted yet or potatoes. All fruit trees 
bid fair for a good crop. Cows milking 
well. All milk in this section going 
to cheese factories; butter 65¢ p Ib, 
and hard to get. All mill feeds very 
high in price, and not as much being 
fed as common. 


but are now 
potatoes, 


spring work, 
oats, planting 
Ground is dry 


sold 


outs 


Greene Co—Usual amount of oats 
sown. Mbpre corn will be planted if 
weather conditions change, Very few 
potatoes planted. Seed and hay 
very scarce and high; hay very 
scarce; most all fed up before cows 


were turned to pasture. Grain and feed 


of all kinds high. Farm help very 
scarce and hard to get. Cows selling 
at sales for S100 ea, young pigs 35 to 


$7 each, butter 3c p Ib, eggs 42c p 


doz. Apple and pear trees have blos- 
somed very full. No state roads to be 
made this season on account of high 


cost of material and shortage of labor. 

Jefferson Co—Grain about all sowed; 
a good deal up. Plowing about all 
done and some corn planted, This has 
been a great year to get seeding in. 


Meadows look well, pastures a little 
slow. Eggs not hatching well, bob 
calves $3 to SS, cows SU5 to SO, eggs 
42c p doz, whey buttér G6le p_ Ib, 


creamery butter Tle, potatoes $5.50 p 
bu, Many people planting potatoes 
not much wheat sowed. 

Saratoga Co—No abandoned farms 
in this town, but farms sold this spring 
brought good prices Owing to scar- 
city of farm help none of the occupied 
farms will be cultivated to their aver- 
age yield. The past few weeks of: fair 
weather have enabled farmers to push 
their spring work ahead a bit Seed 
oats scarce and bringing $1.50 p bu. 
itoes bring $12.50 to $13 p bbl. 
of cows has dropped a little. 
Flour selling at $16 to $17 p bbl. Coal 
unobtainable. Sheep shearing begun. 
A. C. Parker has a fine flock of sheep; 
he drilled ( feet and has a flow 
of water for his farm use, 

Schuyler Co—Very dry weather: 
wheat and grass not very big. Spring 
oats looks well, Apples have blossomed 
out full and large crop expected. Eggs 
are 4Zc p doz, dairy butter S5e¢ p Ib, 


seed pot 
The price 


good 


live veals Ive 


OHIO 
City Folks Want to Farm 
CLARENCI METTERS 


Hundreds of letters are pouring into 


the oftice of Sec N. E. Shaw of the 
Ohio state board of agriculture from 
men, young and old, who want to re- 


turn to the farm, Practically all of the 
older men have had some farm expe- 
rience and want to quit the cities and 
go to the farms. A few young men, 
some not over 21 years old, say they 
want to take up farming, and are will- 


in low, compared with the 
industri: 1 plants. Sev- 
ners are writing in for help, 
s ranging about M0 to SW a 
month, including board, lodging and 
laundry One farmer wants six men, 
and says he is willing to pay as high 
as S875 a month to men who are worth 
it. 

A comprehe 


ing to start 
wages paid in 
eral tari 
the wag 


iSive legislative program 


to be insisted upon at the next session 
of the Ohio legislature and to be 
made so public that aspirants for the 
house and senate will know what is in 


the farmers’ mind, was adopted at a 
meeting of several farm and rural or- 
ganizations at Columbus during the 
week ending June 12. The meeting 
was called by L. J. Taber, master of 


the state grange. Proposed amend- 
ments on taxation was one of the sub- 
jects taken up. Though the fights 


against classification and repeal of the 










Smith 1% law have been won, rur 
interests “and home owners feel that 
the content in favor of classification 
and Smith law has not been aban. 
doned by those who favor Classifica. 
tion and Smith law repeal. Diff. 
culties of transportation of farm prod. 
ucts and of implements, fertilizers ang 
other supplies needed by farmers, due 
in large measure to the switchmen’s 
strike, received attention. 


Wheat Proving Up Better 


H, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN CUUNTY, 9 
Favorable weather in recent weekg 


also 


has helped the wheat crop. While the 
stand in many places is thin, many 
hope heads will lengthen and yield 


prove greater than suggested in May, 
Oats was planted very late, but it 
is now showing good growth. Corn 
planting also was late this year. Farm. 
ers have been utilizing every minute 
of daylight in order to get out their 
crops. These with tractors in many jn. 
Stances plowed at night. The use of 
tractors is making up somewhat for 
the shortage of labor. Inditations now 
are that more potatoes and corn will 
be planted than a year ago. Clover and 
timothy are no better than last year, 
Pasture grasses were favored in the 
early spring. On account of lack of 
feed, live stock was turned’ out un- 
usually early. 

Fruit prospects are very good, with 
the exception of cherries. Vegetables 
are making good progress. The de. 
mand of milk cows in dairies keeps up 
with th»: supply offered. There is qa 
strong demand for beef cattle. Sheep 
and lambs are in demand. Hogs area 
little higher in price; best cattle are 
selling at $14, and best hogs $14.25 per 
100 pounds, Sheep range around $6 or 
$7 per 100 pounds, and lambs around 
$12 to $15 per 100 pounds, 





Ashtabula Co—aAll farm work fully 
one month late. Much plowing still to 
be done; oats to be sown. Wheat com- 
ing on and meadows making’ good 
growth, although not an average for 
this date. Prospect for fruit fair. 

Jackson Co—Corn planting very 
late, crop small. All live stock on pas- 
ture and looking well. Some call for 
fresh cows at good prices. Business 
dull. 

In 78 Counties—Fifteen counties 
undertook agricultural agent work 
during the past year, thus raising the 
total to 78, in which co-operative agri- 
cultural demonstration work is being 
conducted. Each county in Ohio ex- 
cept Vinton, now has a county farm 
bureau, and several of the 10 counties 
in which’ agricultural agents are not 
employed are planning to make ap- 
propriations looking toward the em- 
ployment of such workers 


NEW JERSEY 


Warren County Farm Notes 
NEW 





MRS JOILN REEDY, JERSEY 

Nearly all farmers in Warren coun- 
ty, N J, have their planting done, and 
many crops are ready for cultivation, 
Truckers report that seeds have never 
come up better, and nearly all have a 
large supply of plants. 

Strawberries are ripening fast and a 
large crop is expected. Housewives 
are wondering how to put them away 
for winter without sugar. It looks as 
though we are to have plenty of all 
fruit. 


New Jersey Farm Notes 


Pians have been going forward rap- 
idly for the completion of the build- 
ings and equipment for the north 
Jersey egg laying and breeding contest 
station at Westwood, N J. This is to 

ouse the contest fowls under arrange- 

ments made last season when poultry- 
men in northern New Jersey to work 
with the experiment station decided to 
conduct a laying and breeding contest 
under more local conditions than those 
found in the contest at Vineland, N J. 
It is planned to start the contest on 
November 1. Poultrymen from Engle- 
wood and vicinity have organized an 
association with 40 charter members, 
Alfred Tipping president, J. M. 
secretary. 

At the recent 
ware valley cow 
Layton, N J, the 
elected for the 
Quick, 


vice-president 


Brooks 


meeting of the Dela- 
testing association at 
following ofticers were 
coming year: Clayton 
president; G. S. Katzenstein, 
;and W. H. Clark, 
retary-treasurer, B. Krauter, who has 
been testing for the past five months 
was elected to serve as olticial tester for 
the association during the coming 
year, Plans for an association tour and 
picnic were made for June 14. Sus- 
sex county branch Dairymen’s league 
at Newton to discuss plans for co-oper- 
ative ownership of county plants. The 
dairymen of Sussex county are strong- 
ly in favor of handling their business 
themselves. 

The Sussex county fair association 
has been organized and incorporated 
for the purpose of conducting an an- 
nual agricultural fair at Branchville, 
N J. Dates for the coming season are 
September 21 to 24. Otlicers include 
Theodore M. Roe, president, and Irv- 
ing N. Roe, secretary, The Branch- 


sec- 
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Salem Co—Unfavorable weather de- 
jayed setting out of peppers, tomatoes 
and cabbage, while pastures suffered 
considerably. Corn did not come up 
as Well as usual, Help is very scarce. 

Cumberland Co—Wheat, rye and 
eats good. Early potatoes look fine, 
althouch 10 days late. Prospect for 
good hay crop; corn backward. Corn 
js $2 p bu, wheat $3, oats $1.25, pota- 
toes S4, egxs We p doz, fowls 40c p lb, 
projlers Sc, hay $40 p ton. 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Farm Gleanings 

CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Notwithstanding cool weather ber- 
ries are ripening and crops are grow- 
ing Well. The number of young chick- 
ens hatched in this section is larger 
than ever. Egg production has been 
the best paying proposition during the 
winter. Wheat has headed out and 
the general outlook for the coming 
erop is fair. 

Farmers are getting their binders 
overhauled in readiness for the com- 
ing harvest and ordering binder twine. 
Some of the oldest fruit brokers say 
that the fruit growers will have a very 
successful season, and that fruit of all 
kinds should command a good price. 
Strawberries have been bringing *)D 
and $10 a $2-quart crate. 


MARYLAND 
Maryland Fruit Promising 


J. A, MILLER 

Fruit trees bloomed heavily, espe- 
cially cherry and pear, Peach trees 
were also a full bloom, From present 
prospects there will be a crop 75% of 
normal. Apple indications are good 
for an abundant crop. Very few po- 
tatoes have been planted on account 
of so much wet weather, Potato grow- 
ers are planning to plant much heav- 
jer than a year ago. The planting pe- 
riod in this locality extends from the 
opening of the season until July 1. 

Wheat sells around $3 a_ bushel. 
Corn is $1.75 a bushel, potatoes $3, 
butter 55 cents a pound, bacon 25 
cents, eggs 36 cents a dozen, 


Harford Co—Sowing and planting 
have been delayed. Fair prospects for 
all kinds of fruit; hay prospect also 
100%. Wheat looks exceptionally well. 
The average amount of corn will be 
planted. Help scarce and wages high, 

Somerset Co—All crops backward, 
with about usual acreage of Irish po- 
tatoes; stand very uneven, only about 
half stand when Me-grown seed was 
used. Strawberries ripening slowly on 
account of dry, cold weather, prices at 
shipping $10 to $11 p 32-qt crate, acre- 
age shorter than last season. Acreage 
for another season will.be much larger 
if labor can be had to cultivate them. 
Farm labor very scarce. Corn coming 
up slowly. Wheat heading low; crop 
will be short, Clover hay about all cut. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wiping Out Cedars—Acting under 
the direction of the W Va dept of agri 
and in charge of dept representatives, 
fruit men of the eastern section of W 
Va have combined to make war on 
cedar rust. They are cutting down all 
the cedar trees in the vicinity of the 
orchards, and they hope to clean out 
all of them. 

Nicholas Co—Weather favorable for 
farm work. Fruit crop prospect good. 

Cabell Co—Prospect for fruit fine. 
Live stock coming on fairly well. 
Prices on all kinds of foodstuffs high. 

Jefferson Co—Apples set well, spray- 
ing in full blast. Wheat looks well. 
lenty of grass for pastures and hay, but 
making poor growth, 


Is Congress Waking Up? 


It Looks That Way from a Recent 
Discuss in the United States Senate 


In a recent speech, Senator Kenyon 
of Iowa showed that 57 basic metal 
concerns had annual incomes averag- 
ing almost $00,000,000 during 1916-8, 
compared to less than $175,000,000 in 
1912-4, Nineteen clothing companies 
increased their average from one to 
nearly three million. In fuel, light and 
building industries incomes increased 
200%. The total for all the particular 
Corporations covered by one study 
showed a threefold increase in net in- 
come. 

One chemical concern in 1917 earned 
net 40%, others 140%, 106%, 270%. Nu- 
merous stock dividends within two 
months exceeded $324,000,000, ranging 
from 75% to as high as 1900%. 


Four Times Pre-War Profits 


Out of 392 bituminous coal com- 
Panies 34 show net profits after every 
Possible deduction, of over 25%; 218 
showed earnings of over 50%; 118 
showed net profits of over 100%. “If 
the average profit per ton shown was 
representative of the whole industry, 
the operaters during the four years 
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1916-9 gathered a clear profit totaling J 
over $1,000,000,000, Had the operators said he was no “rube 


been satisfied with normal protits, the Of that sort, who 


nation might have been saved hun- 


bill.” 


~ ae 


on a farm, and he flushed in the face and and around the firesides—branded, if youd 


." When I find a man please, as “rubes,” as they have been referred 
has some conscientious to here today, although in not an uncompli- 


scruples about being called a “rube,"I would mentary way, or branded as creators of un- 


eee ed gg" Boe Rigr ieee rather see him hungry a while; it would do rest, will save this country. They are not 
dreds of millions of dollars in its coal jim good. ne American citizens simvly for what they can 
oasis Mr Kenyon: He will be willing to become et out of it. They believe in the ideals, the 

Lure of the Cities a “rube when he is hungry. splendid purposes and opportunities of this 

Mr McCumber pointed out that “re- Mr Sherman: Yes; rather than to be hun- country; but men who will rob their fellow 
muneration in cities is so much great- ®” mon G0 the preGiners have Seon Some, mee 
ne lap A oat Curse of Greed not safe rulers for this nation. They would 


er than upon farms that it is driving 
all our young men and young women 
from farms to city.” 

Mr Kenyon: If it comes to the hun- 
ger point, people are not going to wait 


them. I believe that 


Mr Kenyon: That is the trouble: we have 
not enough “rubes,” as the senator speaks of 


of living is due to profiteering. The people 
are tired of it. They are cursing the profiteer: 


rob their government; they would sell the 
great birthright of American citizenship for 
a pot of profits. They have made this a na- 
tion where thieves are plying their trade as 
they did in the temple of Jerusalem. 


half the increased cost 


for conditions on the farm equal to they are damning congress because it does 
those in city. They will go where they not do something, although they are not clear . ‘ z . 
can get something to eat. just what congress should do or could do; Cheaper Clothing—Cut prices at re- 


and there is a spirit of hate developing in tail in dry goods and clothing are no- 


Mr Sherman: The cause is basically deeper this country, as the senator from Massachu- table. The shoe trade is greatly dis- 


than equal ———— _If pay on the — setts pictured yesterday, which is ominous. turbed just now over a sale in New 
were precisely what it is in cities, a large Some of these profiteers and patrioteers are "ork ‘ity P > p > 
portion of the population is of such a morbid among our strongest Sees, Say Cf ees te ie eee 


instinct 


or 


habit of life that you could not’ jng of this country. 


t } No one needs American- 
take a dweller in the city out on thé farm  jzing as much as they do. They are just as 
aad make him stay. There are not enough much traitors to this country as was Bene- 


talkers for American- 55 (4,000, these retailing on a “no 
profit’ basis; shoes reported accumu- 
lations of a big concern which tried to 


cigar stores, not enough grafonoias, not enough dict Arnold, as they are undermining the Corner the market, but found the buy- 
confectionery establishments and ballet dancers very foundations of 


to 


Mr Kenyon: And pool halls. 
Wouldn’t Work on a Farm 
Mr Sherman: And pool rooms, I am sorry to 


the republic and they ing public cold, also many cancella- 


} — their habits of life and modes of are destroying the hope and confidence of tions of export orders. A similar clos- 
oug 


people in this government. ing out of clothing upward of $4,000,- 


say, which are worse than any of the others, man, but even jail 


not even excepting the last I named. Until 
all this 


Greed is the curse of the American people. (44) worth “at less than wholesale 
Nearly everyone seems to be trying to set prices,” Madison Square Garden be- 
while the getting is good. The jail is too good ,;,,.. hired : thi " se. A clothing 
for the profiteer who is robbing his fellow ing hired for this purpose. A clothing 
sentences are novelties, : ie. P ; Rass 
Once the public conscience is aroused it will fined $55.00) fellowing its conviction 
is changed and until their natures brook no further trifling with this subject. of profiteering; prices as brought out 


concern at Utica, N Y, was last week 


are bred differently, we will not get such : Re by testimony were 100% higher than 
yeople to leave the city and go to the farm. A Den of Thieves 


I have seen it tried. 


cost. In Japan a financial crisis is at 


I unwittingly insulted Mr Kenyon: This nation, in the last analy- hand following a sharp break in the 


a friend of mine who was temporarily in sis, must look to the great middle class to price of raw silk, rice and menthol. 
search of remunerative compensation, by sug- save it in its hour of 


vesting 


that if he were out of work and_ the plundering, but they will try to find some 


rooney and wanted three meals a day I knew remedies for it. The 


where I could get him a very good place’ this country—on the farms and in the shops 


stress. They will stand With the cotton crop condition for 
June 62.4, the lowest in 50 years, cote 
ton goods were given considerable 
support. 


great middle classes of 















































Complete-ness 


OUR tractor should be a 

complete power investment. 

It should be one that can be 

used practically every day of the 

year, one that is 100% efficient, 
belt and drawbar. 

The International 8-16 
kerosene tractor meets those 
requirements. The drawbar has 
a wide range of adjustment both 
up and down and sidewise so 
that the tractor will pull any 
machine or implement on the 
farm with equal advantage. The 
8-16 pulley is so placed that the 
tractor can be backed into the 
belt quickly —so placed also that 
the belt doesn’t rub against any 
part of the tractor nor drag on 
the ground. And 8-16 power is 
just right—neither too heavy 
nor too light — it fits practically 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA inc. 


CHICAGO 





any drawbar or belt power task 
on the average farm. 


Aside from its adaptability for 
all-year-round farm work, the 
International 8-16 tractor is a 
100- cents -on- the -dollar invest- 
ment because of its exceptionally 
efficient and economical (kero 
sene) operation; because, too, you 
can always secure repair and 
expert service without delay 
through the 92 branch houses 
and many thousands of dealers. 
Your International dealer — wherever 
he is—has a Harvester branch in 
easy reach. 

If you are interested in a complete 
tractor power investment just write 
your name and address along the 
margin of this advertisement and 
mail to the address below so that we 
can send you full descriptive informa- 
tion of the International 8-16. 
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cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 : . 
‘f them, See Farmers’ Exchangocolumn, Of Your Protection Always Mentioa 


F. W. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, N. J. A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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AVE on fuel; save on labor; save on materials. Knowing the com- 

fort of Richardson & Boynton Co. warmth you can defy the coldest 
winter. Install a Richardson One Pipe Heater, which sends warmth to 
every room from a single register and requires no pipes or no cutting 
up of the house, no matter what its construction may be. Remember 
that the design of the 


RICHARDSON ONE PIPE HEATER 


ives such ample cold air space around 
the hot aic chamber of the heater that 
the cellar is kept at the proper low tem- 
perature for vegetables. he direction 
of the arrows in the accompanying pic- 
tures illustrates the method of taking 
the cold air from the house and sen 
ing it back again in a stream of warmth 
to every room 
Send usa description of your house and 
we will supply you with full particulars, of 
this famous heater. Ask for Booklet C 


Richardson & Boynton Co, 
Established 1837 
258-260 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Rochester Providence 


Richardson 


i 





IN ADVANCE 
SEND COUPON ONLY! 


‘SEND COUPON ON NS at Low Cost 
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nd all outdo workers. 
t ®, : 
Built on mere omy last. A! pe ? L Nc Let this pumping 
3 me outfit save your 


dural Genuine oak leather 
With ‘ 





back, time and 
money. For only 

a few cents this 
tireless outfit will 
keep your home and stock con- 

stantly supplied with fresh 
rater, 
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ane outfit shown consists of 
our 1's H. P. “National Chief’”’ Gaso- 
line Engine, with Webster magneto, 
and cut geared pump jack, mount 








































Pa’ ONLY 
~ Jack attachable to any style pump. 
$4.19 Engine instantly detachable. Belt 
cave are. — those who prefer. 
ationa ief’’ engines give great- 
ratt —— est horse-power per dollar invested. 
$6 to $7. 5-year guarantee with every one. 
>» be the * e 
Sanat 30 Days’ Trial 
ee arrival 
if y F y 


u want i 


Easy Payments 


Get the details of our 30-day 
Trial Offer, Easy-Payment Plan and 
our binding Money-Back Guarantee 
—all explained in special circular 
showing our complete line of “Na. 
tional Chief” engines and sawrigs for 
kerosene or gasoline. 


Avoid high prices and costly 
mistakes by getting 
| prince ate Write Gear- 
today for this engi . 
circular and rs Driven 
Spring Supplement Outfit 
showing over 350 op. 
Only 
$71.50 
Complete 

















THE SHOE MAILING HOUSE, T-* 

tation A. Post Office, Reston 18, Mass, 
end Army Shoes on approva es 
{ will pay on arriva My mon a 


if | want it 1 risk nothing 






























AND READY KC ABOUT * SHOE 


his Mut an Son a 828 
where It » 8 » barga 
the thing » wa ' t t 

r—l! i 


d and reinf 
clinch nails; tar only Others 
ure charging $5.0) and more 
You get it for $3.35 SEND 
NO MONEY, mail upon 
the pay postman $ If 
r not Satrsta 






portunities to make big 
savings on farm im- 
plements. 
















National Farm 
Equipment Co. 
















pur ex pe Dept. A 
= 98 Chambers St, New York a =x 


J. t. PRYER 
Ven» goCo, Pa 














SEED FOR SALE 









NO MONEY 





Est ver 16 rs. § 

last y ; $1 ~~ Dwarf Essex Rape, Golden Millet, Sorghum 

RAMBLER SHOE co Dept. A3 for Syrup, Kaffir Corn, Clover and Timothy. 
* New York “cit r “AV 

Send rr ay polr of Rambler worth-while scout a. t will pay ed U. J. COVER MT. GILEAD, OHIO 

man $3 on arrival. If shoes are not er y satisfacto [cen ——_—— 

ftetura them and you will refund money, inc! rf return postage. 


Name “ ee elery plants, 9.000.000 
rmers’ Exchange —— " 


i Ba cccccccosececccsesececsocceces o Biss. cece ak, 
Address tense CABBAGE F. W. ‘Rochelle & Sees, Chester, N. J. 
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Market Influences 











GENERAL MARKETS 


Unieas otherwise stated. quotations in all instances 
are wholesa ‘they refer to prices at which first 
Qund receiver s sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or «dock From these, country consignees must 
pay freight aud commission charges. When sold in a 
vers stall Way » city retailers an advance is secured. 
Retail prices ty actual consumers across the counter 
may be 2 0% higher than the figures here printed. 


Bean Competition Hurts 


Figures are always tiresome thin 





but sum .t:mes very suggestive. <A re- 
cent report of arrivals of oriental 
beans in one month at one port of 
Seatc! shows for that month over 
1444) bags Kotenashi, ZOt4e) bags 
Nagauzura, 740) bags Kumamoto, SO) 
bags Japanese white beans, That one 
month brought in over TOA) bags, of 
which 7500 were for reshipment for 
Vancouver. 

But it shows the tremendous com- 
petition of Manchurian, Korean and 
Japanese beans not only for the Pa- 
cific coast, but for New York and 
Michigan. Some of these foreign beans 


sold as low as $4.75 per 100 pounds in 
bond. So great has been the increase 
in the quantity of beans imported dur- 
ing the past two years that growers in 
California are very much in earnest in 
seeking a stiff import duty but at 
present this is exceedingly remote. The 


' 

California Bean Growers’ Journal 
states these oriental beans are sold to 
be exported at a price around 2 cents 
per pound, and that it only cost S35 
ocean freight to ship a ton to Pa 


port 
Bearing upon the question of reduc- 
tion in bean acreage the department 


of agriculture says planting will prob- 
ably show only 71% acreage of tas 
year; New York reports an intended 
acreage in beans 90% as larg l 
ear, Michigan 75, Colorado ts, New 
Mexico © California 60, 

At New York, trade quiet 
beans now being obliged to n 
sharp competition of plentiful supplies 
of fresh stuff from the south and near- 
by truck markets. Pea and medium 
beans SS@S.50 p 100 Ibs, marrow 12@ 
i225, white and red kidney 15.50@ 16, 








Apples 

Apples bloomed late around Bald- 
winsville, N Y, but good conditions for 
fruit to set, Baldwin apples very 
spotted, other varieties bloomed well; 
also pears with cherries rather light. 

At New York, receipts continue 
small of both barreled and boxed fruit 
ind market quiet at high price level, 
Spy and Baldwin S7..0@9.50 p_ bbl, 
Pippin 11@15, Stark and Gano 6.50@ 
S50. 


Eges in cold storage have assumed 
fair proportions in spite of the smaller 
receipts this spring at principal mar- 
kets High cost to consumers is given 
by the trade as a reason why storage 
egg stocks have accumulated; yet to- 
tals at the four leading cities were 
substantially smaller at the opening of 
June than one and two yeasr ago, 

At New York, a quick sale for strict- 
ly fresh nearby eggs, firsts and extras 
{a@s5ce p doz for white, and 48@52¢ 
for brown. Fresh gathered eggs from 
the middle and central west, extras 458 
@ Atk , firsts 17 @48ce. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, no notable change in 
the situation, evap apples 15@ 1%e p Ib, 
common to fair quality a discgunt. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, notable increase in 
irrivals of peach and melons from the 
south, but quality often = deficient. 
Strawberries in good demand at 2O@ 
‘whe p qt, N C blackberries 18 @ oe 

Hay 

At New York, more firmness ap- 

parent following the recent slump in 


rices No 1 timothy S47@52 p ton 
No 2 do 45@4S, No 1 clover mixed 40 
142; wheat and rye straw IS@22. 
Hides 
Further price declines have b 
rded in foreign hides. In domest 
I les eanners are inclined to go siow 
= to trade conditions and finish 
ither is reported dull and weak 
Hops 
\gainst {0 acres under hons in On 
i year, present acreage including 
) « planting 12,000 acres, accord- 
ng H. L.. Hart, prominent dealer at 
Portland, Ore He placed the ‘1! On 


crop around 33,000 bales, the forth- 
coming crop guessed all the way fron 
15.0 N) to COLO 

At New York, the wholesale trad: 
still discussing the decision of the su- 
preme court on prohibition, this taken 
to mean further decrease in consump- 
tion of hops. But the trade hopes for 
eventual export business, with some 
advices from abroad of unfavorable 
crops promise. A nominal quotation on 









Néw York hops is $1 p Ib, or a little 
better. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, offerings seneraily 
ample, market not particularly activa 
good to choice veal 22@25t4¢ Dp ib, 
spring lambs S0@ 12. : 
Potatoes 


At New York, liberal arrivals of New 
stock from the south, and this brough} 
weakness, and also made the Market 
for sound old stock somewhat Unset. 
tled, New southern potatoes NT@ilz 
bbl, No 1 Bermuda 14@ 15, old potatos 
11@ 12 p 165 lbs, and Danish 6@7. Wy 

At Chicago, highest prices on record 
have been paid, SU5V@9.65 p 100 ip 
for carlots of northern round whife 
and market fairly active at the upturn, 
Part of the strength at that time Wag 
due to freight congestion. 

wi ith another harvest coming along 
i litt later it is well to note prega ont 
CS pl a for sweet potatoes. Dept 
of agri assumes no authority to pro 
mulgate these, believing voluntary and 
gener: ral support will prove worth. 
whil United States grade No 1 shajj 
consist of sound sweet potatoes praeti: 

“aily free from dirt, frost injury, de. 
naan bruises, cuts, cracks and damage 
caused by heat, disease and insects 
diameter of each sweet potato shall 
not be less than 1% inches, nor more 
than 3% inches, length 4 to 10 inches 
Grade No 2 need not meet all these re. 
quirements, but should be not legs 
than 1% inches nor. more than 3y 
inches in diameter, 





Poultry 

At New York, inward movement hag 
proved considerably heavier, offer ng 
liberal, but so with the demand ang 
prices generally firm. Fowls | sold 
largely at 57@5se p Ib 1 w, broilers @ 
@ boc, spring ducks Stic, western milk. 
fed fowls, heavy, 40@45ce, squabs Sq 
' p doz, frozen turkeys 52@ ote p th 


heavy broilers S3@oic, capons 324g 
mic, geese 2TI@3le. 
Vegetables 
At New York, green stuff generally 
plentiful, asparagus S2.50@5 p doz 


behs, green and wax beans S4@ti p 
bskt, Va beets S3@4 p bbl, northern 
cucumbers Tse @S1.50 p doz, southern 
new cabbage S3.50@4.50 p bbl. lettuce 
S3@4, Tex. onions $1.25@1.75 p cra, 
Jersey green peas S3.50@4.50 p bskt, 
radishes The @S1.50 p 14) behs, splass 





teal p bbl. hothouse tomatoes 24q 
otte p Ib 
Onion season -late around Racine, 


Wis acreage slightly smaller, but 
stand is good, weather favorable, help 
scarce, but growers have bought trac- 
tors to meet labor conditions. 


Wool 


The markets for the new wool clip 
have shown continued dullness. west 
and east, apparently with a lack of 
confidence in values following the 
practica! failure of the recent auction 
sales of English owned wools, The 
buying of the new clips in the far west 
is slack and some of the big holders 
have temporarily withdrawn from the 
market, hoping conditions will right 
themselves. Buying is also dull in Ohio 
and other eastern fleece wool sections, 
and it is difficult to quote prices, Some 
Mm and *% blood wools, Mo grown 
were offered at 45@50c p lb, moving 
indifferently. Some % blood O cloth- 
ing wool sold at $1.52 p Ib scoured 
basis. Receipts of wool at Boston up 
to opening of June were much smaller 
than a year ago. 

Recent prices paid wool growers in 
N Y. according to the secretary of the 
state federation of county sheep grow- 
ers’ co-operative assns are as follows: 
Ontario Co the for % and % blood, 
noc for 4% blood: in Washington-Rens- 
selaer a few lots of delaine were sold 
at ‘We. Growers in Schuyler and Steu- 
ben are consigning to N Y, getting & 
preliminary advance of ™e on % 
blood and S5e on % blood and delaine 
Some wool has been shipped to Block- 
port, N Y, at a flat price of 65e for % 
blood cash on delivery, and 7c for de- 
laine, with 1, blood at Ade, and re- 
iects at ne, the buyer to do the grad- 
ing and furn’sh sacks. At Boston, last 
recent auct'ons of British owned 
woo's exceed’nely dull and wea! 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICK CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





N Vo Chicag Bos 

[inte “SN 4 a8 

' a | as 4 

! ‘ 4 i ‘th 

ih) oe rae 1914 
Butter 

\t New York, market quiet but 
partly through sympathy with 
he west and more or less in the way 0 
sound creameries being taken from 
cold storage Iresh cmy butter scor- 
ng higher than extra SS@5jSte p Ib 
firsts Wi@57c, dairy S2@57e, packing 


stock 314 1 oe. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts of milk fell 
off a trifle, although supply of cream 
showed an increase. There is some 
buying by manufacturers of swe -etened 
condensed milk, but export demand is 
very light. The June wate in 200-21 


mile zone is $2.83 p 100 lbs for 3% 
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add 4c p 100 Ibs for each addi- 
“tional one-tenth of 1% butter fat. 
Cheese 
At New York, some developed weak- 
in the recent past, this particu- 
jy true of fresh makes, while held 
‘eheese about steady. Current makes 
ef fats and twins 2% @27 ‘ac Pp > 
peld stock 28@29c, daisies 29 @30¢ 
A 31 @51%e. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
MPARBD WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








_—_—— 
100 Iba 7) —Hogs—, Sheep—, 
Pe {920 19191920 1919 1920 1919 


seeee $16.7 os 7“ 75 $20.75 $ 8.50 $11.25 





New York eee 14.75 15.25 15.50 20.50 10.00 11.25 
Buffalo «ereee 15.75 15.25 15.60 21.10 10.50 11.00 
pitteburg eee. 15.50 15.25 15.40 20.25 9.50 10.75 
xansas City «. 16.00 16.00 14.40 20.75 8.50 11.00 

At New York, steers 25¢c  high- 
er, later in the week less active, 
market closed in_ better position 
and unevenly higher. Common_ to 
prime steers sold as $10.50@14.75 p 


100 Ibs, bulls 7@12.50, common to very 
choice cows 4@11. nO, veals in liberal 
supply, active and again 1 higher on 
prime grades. _Common to prime 15@ 
18.50, culls 12@14. 

Sheep ao yearlings (formerly 
called lambs) were off $1 at the open- 
jng later in week demand improvedand 
prices une venly higher. closing ste ady. 


Common to prime sheep (ewes) T@10, 
culls 4+@6, yearlings 12@16.50, lambe 
17@19.50. _ 

Hogs opened 25c lower and held 
steady, Closing unchanged. Light to 


medium weight N Y and Pa hogs 100 
to 200 Ibs 15.75, heavy 15.25, pigs un- 
der llbs 14@14.50. 
The Horse Market 

Many of the smaller stables have 
had a poor spring season in chunks 
and drafters, owing to difficulties in 
transportation and lack of offerings. 
The larger concerns with better con- 
nections and facilities for gathering 
horses in the west have at no time had 
enough to fully supply the demand. 
Business was brisk and prices firm for 
all desirable types. 


GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRIVES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMIPARISONS 
(ash or 7—--Wheat-—, ——Com—, -——0ats—_, 
Spot 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 


2.26 2.26 1.91 1.7433 1.15 -70 
2.39% 2.391 209 1.92 1.35 81 
394g 2.10 1.93 1.36 -79'4 


Chicago «++ 
New York eee 
Boston ...+++ 239% 2. 





The knowledge of a liberal carry- 
over of old wheat into the new crop 
year is an influence against prices, now 
that the harvest will so soon begin. As 
already pointed out in American Agri- 
culturist many farmers in winter 
wheat territory found it impossible to 
move their crops to market owing to 
freight situation. With the somewhat 


better crop outiook in winter and 
spring wheat many holders of old 
wheat would like to unload. Harvest 


labor proposes to ask as high as $7 a 
day and board, Grain growers in the 
southwest are endeavoring to protect 
themselves in every Way possible. 

Seeding of spring wheat in the Cana- 
dian Northwest was completed under 
favorable conditions and germination 
has been rapid, with good growth of 
the new plant. Canada is planning a 
record-breaking area under flax which 
can be seeded as late as July; recent 
price 5.15 p bu, 

The last weekly report issued by the 
US grain corporation, its 5ith, covered 
the week ended May 25, and presents 
some interesting Comparisons With fig- 
ures for the same period a year earlier. 
It showed total receipts from farms 
covering Ang o6 weeks 764 million bus 
against 721 millions preceding year; 
flour produced 122 against 114 million 
bbls, total stocks of wheat in elevators 
and mills 10} against 66 million bus 
one year ago. Exports of wheat and 
four from U § for 11 months up to 
May 28 equivalent of 19%) million bus 
wheat against 275 millions one year 
earlier. Last year’s total flour exports 
included shipments for use of the 
American forces, this something quite 
élintinated during the past year. 

Absolute embargo levied by Argen- 
tina on wheat has restricted shipments 
to Europe even though British, French 
and Italian governments put up objec- 
tions against the embargo. The Argen- 
tine govt on the other hand is against 
exports until some means of reducing 
the price of bread are assured, 

The feature of the grain market is 
the unsettled condition, with violent 
price changes in both corn and oats, 
these recently commanding high fig- 
ures. In trade circles belief prevails 
that the crop outlook in the middle 
and central west is improving under 
very much better climatic conditions. 
On the other hand, movement of last 
year’s crops from western farms to 
distributing centers still hampered 
through inadequate supply of freight 
cars. In bread grains wheat in mod- 
erate demand on export account, flour 
lower at the mills, both east and west, 
but price movement eratic. At New 
York, No 2 yellow corn $2. 10@2.12 p 
bu, oats 1.30@1.32, Fy nominally ‘2.56, 
feeding barley 1.70@1.73. 

Dairv feeds were without important 


icap Agricyltnrigh June 19.4920, 


change, inclined to dullness. Western 
spring bran quotable around $t1 p ton, 
standard middlings 64, flour mid- 
dlings 68, rye middlings 60, white 
hominy«feed 71, cottonseed meal 73, 
linseed meal 67, yellow corn meal 4.70 
@4.75 py 100 Ibs. 

No changes will be made in present 
federal] standards of wheat, according 
to Sec of Agriculture Meredith, this 
following elaborate hearings in the 
northwest. 

Another short wheat crop is pre- 
dicted for Australia, due to drouth. 
But any deficiency in present crop for 
needs of Australians may be made up 
by held-over crops from harvests of 
recent years. 

Ocean freights from Argentina have 
declined sharply compared with last 
winter, this stimulating shipments of 


ee Se Soe eae ey 
Burope. © 


At Philadelphia, live fowls 36@39c 
p lb, broiling chickens (0@7T5c, eggs 
44c p doz, cmy butter, extra 58\%c p 
1b, packing stock 38@ 4 1c, held pl 
28 @30e, current make 29¢, Tex onions 
$1.25@1.75 p cra, asparagus 1: 2@45e p 
beh, lettuce 1@1.75 p cra, spinach 50 
@i75e p bbl, peas 3@4.50 p bskt, near- 
by strawberries 15@30c p qt. Live 
steers 12@13.25 p 100 Ibs, hogs 15@ 
15.25, winter bran 60.50@61 p_ ton, 
spring bran 59@tO, No 2 yellow corn 
2.08 p bu, No 2 white oats 1.30, 








At Lancaster, Pa, home strawber- 
ries in large quantities on local mar- 
kets supplanting southern prices, high, 
inferior fruit selling at 25c p at, 
choice 50c. Under a better demand 


*~ My, 


steers advanced about 75c, and 25c 
was noted in calves and hogs. Gattle 
$13.50@14.50 p 100 lbs, common and 
medium 10.50@12.50, hogs_ 14.75 @ 
16.50, calves 15@18, —— hie p Ib, 
eggs 39 @42e p doz, wheat. 2.50@2.60 p 
bu, corn 1.50@1.70, oats "este. po- 
tatoes 4.74). 





Credits for German Buyers—All the 
big packers of pruvisions nr e granted 


credit to the German govt to buy 
American meat and dairy products, 
also grain, rice, ete. The _ credits 


amount to $45,000),000. 
foodstuffs are now stored 
ports and ready to move 
trade, 


Many of these 
at Atlantic 
in ocean 


High Interest Rates—The govt is 
borrowing 444) million dollars on treas- 


ury notes paying 5% to 6% interest. 











Where our readers can find a quick market 
anything and qeryiag that any Sarmer or other 


Person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
Jor securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
Valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must bo counted as pus ¢ of 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ 
ber counts as one word. Cash must Aa 
Pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 


COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
a@ntee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPS or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a smal! adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
615 Fourth Ave, Wew York City 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


9,000,000 CABBAGB, SNOWBALL CAULIFLOWER 
and celery planta (field grown), shipped either by 
parcel post or express, charges collect. Cabbage 

te (ready now), strong, stocky, healthy plants. 

on new ground; gown thin fin rows; hoed 

like onions; dug with forks, not pulled. Carefully 
packed in damp mogg in ventilated crates. Delivered 
three times daily to post or express. Danish Ball 
head (we make a great specialty of Danish Ballhead 
cabbage planta—we have nearly two millions of them— 
grown from our special thoroughbred strain of seed— 
the highest priced seed that can be bought. We also 
grow plants from Peter Henderson & (o’s and W. 
Atlee Burpee & (o's straing of Danish see), Copen- 
bagen Market, Bnkhuizen Glory (we also make great 
epecialiles of Copenhagen Market and Enkhuizen 
Glory cabbage plants, grown from the best imported 
seed, and of Henderson’g Snowbali cauliflower plants, 
and have over @ million of each), All Head Early, 
Succession, All Seasons, Surehead, Early Flat Dutch, 
Late Flat Dutch, Summer, Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Large Charleston Wakefield, ready now, $1.80 
per 1000; 500, $1.20. Re-rooted plante (mass of 
fine, new roote grown on them), all varieties, $2 per 

1000; | 800, $1.80; 700, $1.65; 600, $1.50; 500, $1.30; 
400, $1.15; 300, $1; 200, 85c: 100, 70¢ Hender- 
owe Snowball cauliflower or ‘Extra Early Improved 
Erfurt canlifiower plants, field grown (we begin to 
sow cauliflower seed in the open ground about April! 
and sew about every five days to July 1, to have 











fresh plants constantly on hand), $4.50 per ieee: 
500, $2.25. Re-rooted cauliflower plants, $5 per 1000; 
800, 20; 600, $3.40; 500, $3; 400, $2.60; 300, 





$2.25; 200, $1.75; 100, $1. Ready. ‘Celery ‘plants 
ready July 5, White Plume, Winter Queen, Gites 
Pascal and Golden Heart, $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.5 
French Golden Self Bleaching seine h seed), $3 = 
1000; 500, $1.75. -rooted celery plants, all varie- 
ties, $3 per 1000; 800, $2.70; 700, $2.50; 600, $2.25; 
500, $2; 400, $1.75; 300, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 
“The planta that L had from you last year were the 
best that I ever eet.’ [Frank Tremont, East Scho- 
dick, N “Ship ten thousand re-rooted Danish 
Ballhead cabbage planta at once. Will send check 
for same immediately’’ (telegram). “Having wired 
you an order for 10,000 Danish RBallhead cabbage 
plants, [ am inclosing a@ money order instead of a 
c Remembering your promptness and the fine 
received from you i years previous,”"— 
[Lyle (. Sherwood, Wat« Pa, “The plants 
re-rooted Danish allhead and 100 re-rooted 
Snowball cauliflower) came to hand a day or two ago 
in fine shape. We thank you for your prompt atten- 
tion.”—[B, F. Gladding & Co, Ine, South Otselie, 
N Y¥. “I received the 100 cauliflower (re-rooted) 
plants and the condition and quality were all right. 
Am inclosing five dollars and fifty cents for 1000 
re-rooted Snowball cauliflower plants and postage.”’— 
{F. E. Sheldon, Putnam, Ct. “The cauliflower plants 
3 ent me arrived in good condition Tuesday morn- 
ing. Vlease send me 1000 more re-rooted cauliflower 





plants, Find check inclosed for same.’’—-[Emil Fred- 
erick, Conyngham, Pa. We ship either by parcel 
post, insured, charges collect, or express, charges 
collect. if there is anything good in plants—seed, 
sowing, cultivation, rooting. digging, packing, ship- 


ping--we try to have it. The cheap man hag every- 
thing cheap. We have everrthing of * best because 
your crop depends upon it. Price list free. No 
bustnese done on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & 
SONS, Chester, N J (Vegetable plants exclusively 
22 years.) 





CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER § and celery plants. 
5.000,000 hardy, stocky and well rooted plants ready 
now. Cabbage plants (ready now), Copenhagen Mar- 
ket. All Head Early, Enkhuizen Glory, Succession, 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Eariy Summer, Early Fiat 
Dutch, Savoy and Danish Ballhead, .75 per 1000; 
500, $1. Be-rooted, $2 per 1000. Special strain 
Danish Balthead No 5 (26 tons per acre), $2 per 
1000; re-r |. $2.25 per 1000. Cauliflower plants, 
Henderson’s Snowball, re-reoted, $4.50 per 
(The above plante are finest I ever grew or have ever 
Transplanted tomato plants, Bonny 
Transplanted pepper, > $10 
per 1000; field grown tomato plants, $3.5 1000. 
Celery planis (ready about July 1), all -4-y varie- 
ties, $2.50 per 1000. Golden Self Blanching (French 
coed, $3 per 1000; re-rocted, 3.50 per 1000. 
Potted astera, all colors, $3.25 per 1 $ per 
1000 Send for free list _of all plants. "PAUL F. 
ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 





” 








VEGETABLE AND FLOWERING PLANTS—Cauli- 
flower, tomato, cabbage, brusselg sprouts, beet, celery, 
sweet potato, egg, pepper, leek, lettuce, onion, kale, 
kohl-rabi, parsley, chives, asparagus, rhubarb, pansy, 
aster, salvia and rose plants, Catalog free. HARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y¥ 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS for August and fall plant- 
ing. Pot-grown and rwimer plants that will bear 

fruit next swmmer, Also raspberry, sone kberry, eo 
berry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants, roses an 
rhrule for fall planting. Catalog free. ARRY 1. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


CARBAGE—Leading kinds, $1.25 per 1000. To 
toes, all kinds, $2 per 1000. Onion and beet 





$1.50 per an Caulifiewer, $3.50 per 1000, Lettuce 
plants. $2 Egg plants and peppers, % 
per 1000, fend for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 

EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS— Pro- 
greasive. Wi6ill produce crop of delicious berries this 
summer and fall. $1.75 hundred, $9.75 thousand. 
HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, X.Y. 











MAC HINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


FOR SALE—Tractors. New Moline, Titan. QJ 
second hand AA Emerson, and Mogul 8-16, goo 


condition. Aleo plows, grain drills, cultivators, 
engines, lime-sowers, hay tools, harvesters, wagons, 
silo fillers. Write for our special June clearance 





























LARGH ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick results. list. We must make room, HAYSSEN, Seneca Falis, 
Four-year, $3 hundred; large selected, $4.75 hundred. N ¥. 
Rhubarb roots, $1.50 dozen, $6.50 hundred. HARR\ — 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. FACTORY CLOSING OUT STOUK —Header forks, 
forks, manure forks, bundle forks Your selec- 
CABBAGE PLANTS—One million Wakefield, cm $9 per dozen. Rush your ortier Free liteta- 
Copenhagen, Late Fiat Dutch, Danish Ballhead, ture, showing pictures of forks, assorted shovels and 
Sure Head, at 2.98 per 1000, postpaid. -DAVID spades. PROCESS SHOVEL AND FORK CO, 
RODWAY, Hartiy, Del. Salina, Kan 
CABBAGE PLANTS—Danish, Glory, Red Rock FOR SALE Bates tractor, RICHARD SMITH- 
good stocky plants, $2.50 per 1000. Lote of 10.000 SON, Route 21, Youngstown, N Y. 
or over, $2. WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, N Y. 
7 r IID, 
a a ae a HIDES AND FURS 
oe Eels heen eee ae a ee =e ,US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
ro e: STAFFORi), ge Boch LN y. ars per-thousand. = king, or robe. Catalog on request. THB 
a i ortlind, 3 A a FRISI AN FUR CO, Rochester, z. 
ALFALFA, (LOVER, TIMOTHY. Use a car My 
ashes and get a catch. GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
borough, Ontario. PRINTING—-200 either envelopes, noteheads, state- 
ments, $1. HONESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 
TOBACCO 
TOBACCO— Kentucky's best ‘‘old Homespun,’’ chew- MISCELLANEOUS 








ing or smoking. Direct from apne. Trial offer, 
two pounds, postpaid, $1. TUCKY TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATION, Dept 11, Hawesville, Ky. 

TOBACCO—Kentucky’s best natural leaf, chewing 
or smoking, three pounds, $1.50; seven pounds, $5; 
postpaid. JOHN BUCHANAN & CO, Morganfield, 
Ky. 

KENTUCKY HOMESPUN zoe ALCO, 10) pounds, 


Jonesboro, Ark. 


$7. RUFE VEAL. 
LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire cross, barrows or sows. 
Fine, thrifty, healthy, big boned pigs, easy to feed, 
and growing. Protect your winter food supply with 
a pig that will make a real hog in & or 6 months. 
50 pigs, 6 to 8 weeks old, $6; 60 pigs, 9 to 10 weeks 
-“ $7; 27 pigs, 11 weeks old (extra fine), $8. 

on approval. Reference Waltham National 
as SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK TO, Waltham, 
Maas. 


FIFTY PIGS FOB SALE—Get a pig that will make 


$4; 20 pounds, 








a large hog. Why not have quality when starting to 
grow a ? Medium Yorkshire and Chester White 
cross and 6 te 8 


kshire and Chester White cross, 

weeks old, at $6; 8 to *. weeks old, at $7 each. 
Crate an@ ship any part of the above lots © O D 
on approval, JOHN J. SCANNELL, Russell St. 
Woburn, Mass. Tel 230. 





rubber and canvas. Also 


USED BELTING, ; 
BELTING CO, 


shoe repairing leather. 
l’rovidence, R I. 


leather, 
MacWATTY 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 

A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—0Oue of the oldest in 
New York state, wants a man living in, and know- 
ing the farmers personally in several central New 
York counties to sell subscriptions and collect. ust 
have the best references and know the farmers in the 
section he wants to work. One having a horse pre- 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, oF 
part time if desired. This ig pleasant and permanent 





work. Write for full particulars, and local interview 
will be arranged. Work starts at once. Addresg 
FARM PAPER, lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y¥, 





WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
scriptions and collect for “AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST.”’ This is a permanent position with regular 
weekly salary and expenses for the right man. Special 
personal instruction given. Write full particulars, 
age, ete, today, as work starte at once. (Man with 
horse preferred.) Address SUBSCRIPTION DE- 
PARTMENT, ORANGE JUDD CO, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bedied young men, both with and without farm- 














ISTHRED HAMPSHIRE BOARS and gilts, ing experience, who wish to work on farms. If you 
viz: One Decem boar, $35; February boars, $25; need a good, steady, sober man, write for an order 
July gilts, bred, $75. Must Please or money fe- blank. Ours ig a phil organization, and we 
funded. Order from this adv re avoid disappoint- make no charge to employer or employee. THE 
ment, as I only have a few of each, I. B. ZOOK, JEWISH AGRICULTURAL CIETY, 172 Second 
Ronks, Pa. Avenue, New York City. 

FOR SALE—Open and bred gilts, young boars, WANTED-- Reliable man to act as district superin- 
Choise of two herd boars, —- 400 and 750. tendent, to book orders for fruit and ornamental 
Woulé consider exchange fo large tried sows. irees, roses and | snraaens ont engage sub-agents. 
LYMAN WEAVER, Rushford, N Y. ‘ ae terri ; pay week Apply at once, 

CH. FEES. "NURSERY oO Newark, New York 

TWENTY GRADE Chester White and Berkshire State. 


pigs for feeders, $6.50 each. Exprese paid. Satis 
faction guaranteed. I. R. TANGER, York Sy rings, 
ra. 





REGISTERED (HESTER WHITE PIGS. also two 
service boare, for sale. AIJ.AN R. MORTON, Ash- 
ville, N 


DUROC 
DeGraff, 0 





PIGS, $30 per, pedigreed. 8S. WICKS, 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Ten_ Golden Campine hens and one 





WANTED—Men, women, over 17. Hundreds rail- 
way mail clerks. Examl: ations everywhere July 14, 
$1300-$2150. Vacancy Het free. Write immediately. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept W 40, Rochester, 
N Y¥. 





YOUNG MAN, educated, not afraid of hard work, 
desires permanent position on fruit or dairy farm, 
Good home essential. Cc. THSCHLIEPER, 296 
St Marks Place, New Brighton, Staten Island, N ¥, 





WANTED 
whole or spare 


Saleamen, selling direct to farmers, 
time Nitra-Germ crop and land im- 





rooster. Six Buff Leghorn hens. Fine layers, $2.25 prover. Write for information. NITRA-GERM, INC, 
each. SCUTT FARMS, Portville, N Y. Savannah, Ga. 
8 © WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, heavy laying Become auto exper week. 


strain, range grown, $24 r dozen. * Twelve weeks 


old. RANSOM FARM, Geneva, @. 


MEN WANTED 


8 $45 
Write — iN INSTITUTE, 
N 








WHITE HOLLAND turkey eggs, 30 cents each. 
SILVER MAPLE FARM, South New Berlin, N Y. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 11 for $2, post- 
paid. BUPRACHT BROS, Pulaski, N Y. 


PEARL GU _ EGGS. CRANE BROOK FARM, 
Port Byron, N 


WHITH LEGHORN CHICKS. 
City, Pa. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
batching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
ef day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 

FOR $5 WBE WIL! SHIP on er te one male 
and three female guinea pigs. 3 to months old. 
WESTERN RESERVE ANIMAL INDUSTRIES, 
Drawer B, Station E, Cleveland, O. 


Collies, Old English She; 











NELSON'S, 


Grove 











ATREDALES, rerd dogs, 
trained male dogs, brood matrons, purpies «il ages. 
Send 10c for list of what you wani. WwW. RB. 
WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. 





tred from cham- 
FAITHS FARM, 


ATREDALE PUPS, registered. 
pion stock Sensible prices, 
Weedsport, NY. 


TWO FEMALE Collie pups, three months old. 
FP. E. SAGER, Box 654, Tidioute, Pa. 











PEDIGREED ScorcH COLLIES, JOUN D 
SMITH, Walton, N Y. 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to plea 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. (RUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


PATENTS 





PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. Write for Record of 


Invention,”” which containg forme to establish evi- 

dence of conceytion of your ——— Ane | per- 

nek ane Preliminary a@ without sndine, 
. os $19 H ‘Southern But lai: 


W ecbingnen, neue, Dc 


AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 
farm payers in New York state, a reliable man to 
solicit subscriptions at the local meetings of the 
dairymen’s league and grange in his home town, 
Good pay. POSTOFFICH BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y¥, 


FORDS DOUBLE THE MILAGE with our new 
carburetor. More power, wonderful performance, 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. Free trial. Bh 
profite to agents. YORK SALES COMPANY, 152 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST weekly farm papers in New 
York state wants to arrange with a reliable man to 
selicit subscriptions at their local county fair thie 
coming fall. Write full particulars to POSTOFFICB 
BOX 191, Syracuse, N Y. 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


$1500 CASH SECURES 
cattle, two horses, hogs, tools. 175 acres tillage, 
remainder epring-watered pasture, wood; 150 fruit 
trees; 10-room house, running water, maple shade; 
80-foot basement barn. running water; other 

buildings. Everything $7500, only $1500 cash, balance 
easy terms. Detaile of this and another fully 
equipped at $14,000, very easy terms, page 24, 
Strout’s Big Illustrated Catalog Farm Bargains 33 
States Write for free copy. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 150 R Naseau Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE 
214 acre stock farm, 
on valley read, central New Yo 





250-acre farm, with 15 





250 acre steck farm, not equipped; 
fully equipped; one mile apart 
oe sees 


school and banking tewn. 
interested, address owner, T. E. DYE * ‘som, 
Cortland, N Y. 





600 ACRES in northern Pennsylvania. Three sete 
of buildings; exeellent sheep or cattle ranch. Price 
$10,000. Write for complete list of a. York state 
farms for sale. MANDBV ESTATB 
AGENCY, INC, Dept 2 A, Olean, 


A BRAND NEW LIST of mighty good farme frr 
-_ Many of them unusual bargains. Deal direct 
owners. Particulare free J. L., Postoffice 








} 319, Madison Square, New York City. 
CALIFORNIA FARM® fer sale. Write for list. 
B. R. WAITER, Shawnee, Okla, 
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THE ANGEL IN THE STONE 


i \ Story of Family Life and 


Various 


By - MARY - Me 


Wadi 


IV—Was It Bribery? (Continucd) 


RIDE of possession over 
P her. What would Er Ja Sit) 
the ad Sut \ 








when she sa ) 
Kimmy Jane had ne I t ch 
anything like th At the thought he 
iid the doll ger ba i » i box 
lt runt t I lo th 
fence, called soft 

Emmy Jane! ©, Br Ta r 
here and s¢ what ie b 

Curiosit over he ors affairs 
had kept I: J e ho ib 
th back 1 Tr tt \\ > he 
could catch a an I ’ ol 
the new M1 Hlende , l y al 
the back roon ! vo ! 

I i : o when \ e « l - 
q tive Irie wa q ) 

I tel tit i 

J ‘ heart at I 
Wh he \ tt 

i ich a t 
\ é he Dine 

thing but a batt 

lier m n ttle 

e re ‘ t She thie 
I iutiful do so | l W 
every det of ee ‘ slip- 
! ind buc é i t « n sh 
msed her head and 

liuh L dol rec yt yo ‘ tvol 
enough to ke ’ re \ \ ien- 
derson ? 

Why asked th i i 
Vhat made everybod » queerly 
ibout this beautifu had 
come to het 

Why?" repeated I Vo 
you think I'd take { i I 
was you? Not a bit ol ) ou 

e how she's tt to bu ) on't 

, ce that he ‘ \\ 1 to 
tvuol your pa an’ 1 ha 

he” goin’ to be ¢ rhat’s 
the \ th illu 

‘ in h i to 

i t fur i 

ier il ow I ’ 
| or ¢ 

rer ld \ i 
‘ Lb ve l 

\ ) la i ‘ 
> ry 1 th > 
l her ) 

Gio ho J 
( l i 
’ ' \ 

t « r 

\ 1 1 Te « I ‘ 

She natched up the 
t htly to her, h 
it her treacherous p i 

Kimmy Jane saw that s had gone 
to far, so she prud t tu- 
ward the loosened board it n Lence 
tughed derisively, and sa 

“Well, keep your ola tepmother 
doll baby! I would: touch it fe 
nawthin’,” and vanished fro sight 

When she was once o one \! 
lie placed the box upor he garden 
seat, and throwing herself down besid 
it, cried out the disappoint wu and 
anger and fear that had once more 
swept down upon her little soul All 
her joy and pride were gone Sh 
would not allow herself to look upon 
the wonderful doll agair She would 
not be bought! She would net be 


bought! 

Springing from the garden seat she 
caught up the box and ran to the 
house, hastening, for fear desire would 








overcome her courage and resolution 
She burst into the room where Bea- 
trice Henderson was singing softly 
over her unpacking, and putting the 
bex upon a chair, said: 

“I guess I don't want our doll, I'd 
rather have my old Sal 

Beatrice Was wise. The child's ir- 
Stained face and agitated it r 
plainly told her that so » had said 
unpleasant things about the Deautiful 
gift, and was responsible for its re- 
turn, Even in the int, she i 
how gently Allie had placed the box 
upon the chair, and knew that desire 
Wus struggling for pe ssio of the 
doll So she answered swe 

“All right, Allie. Yo tt ha 
to take it unless you cl ’ Ss [ 
im going to put the box x} her or 
this first shelf in the « 
you want it, you may co here i 
get it ou need not w 

Then she went on with het pa 
ing, and puzzled littl \ turned 
away, hutned for poor battered old 
Sallie to keep her comp ind went 
soberly back to the garden seat 

Beatrice Henderson, |! from 


until the 


the window, watched grape- 
vines hid the drooping little figure 
from view, 

“Poor little thing!” she sighed. “I 





Human 


SC RAE - CULTE 





[Emotions 


Juin! 


who is guilty of breaking your 


uct 
nnocent heart and bringing that hard 
defiant look into your eyes.” 

O God,” she prayed O God. show 


) 
me how to win this poor ne 





clected 


child for Thee, Show 1 the way to 
her heart Help me to overcome the 
influences that are fi iz this hous¢ 
with oo ind enable to be pa- 
t ta i veetand true wh I trans- 
for t tv a real he el my dear 
husl th litt git 

TI resolu ’ ip het 

mM where A I rrupted 

I ft the unplea happe ne 

(jod's powert hands Bea 
tI ler evidel ! h LO llVe 
th orious lite 

V—At the Year's End 

Don't I vou endure it, Sea- 
trices It H \\ ‘ our place I am 
sul : @ ild=s ) go wild i 
det ich cor ! " i 1dverse su- 
» Che would have had to 
be changes of several kinds before the 
first month was over, had [I been Mrs 
Joh H erson No w But here vou 
are, quiet along at the end of 
a th these two Women 
Jeats =\ waten Vertir every rmiove- 
ment and p ig obstacles in the way 
of your every effort. You are not fair to 
yourself, Deatrice ind you certainly 
are al the right thing for Dr 
Joht ind that strange little girl of 
his 

Mrs Viola Robinse had kept her 
opinions to herself as long as she was 
foil to,”’ she had told her husband 
that mor nz and that very ifternoon 
her cous Nirs Joh H erson, No 
2,” had given her th opportunity 
to 1 her » 3 coming tor a 
call, 

Beatrice Henderson smiled L pa- 
thetic sort of a little smile and invol- 
untarily shed, as she answered: 

Sometimes | almost think that way 

lf, when my actions and words 

ire all so bitterly mis t d, and 

my kindest efforts frustrated Then I 

try to put myself i their places and 

o look at things their stand- 

oint nd ma I self see how I look 

nas t , a low ance 

everything has to be 

i va t two 

, ons b and has not 

\ \V1 is come 

( \ t \ VS 

> i be ? Ll do be- 

t ( « yt Ol 

heit hearts—Cr l a N on and 

\liss Marshall a truly good women 
ind mean all right.” 

Excuse me for contradicting you. 
Say that about poor old Grandma Nel- 
son if you want to—it is true; but 
‘Aunt’ Margaret does not deserve it. 


old maid 


spiteful 


She is a jealous 





= “ey ae 
i Ww K 
. % MORY 


who will never on earth forgive you 


for cheating her out of her self-de- 
termined right to be Mrs John Hen- 
derson No 2, and who will never cease 
to make trouble for you Allie, and 
with John, so far as she dares, Con- 
tradict me, if you can,” interpolated 
Mrs Robinson. 

I: rice smiled again. “Just sup- 





posed | were in her place.” she sug- 


You'd keep hands off an 


your 


your nh th shut—and weep your eyes 
out,” returned Mrs Robinson prompt- 

, whe it both women laughed and 
felt better 

“[ do not worry about Dr John, ex- 
cept that they anger and annoy him 
so that { can hardly keep him fron 
hurting their feelings; but I am con- 
cerned, and desperately troubled about 
Allie, { hoped, at first, that since she 
was so young I would soon be able to 


win my way with her; but really, she 








gets harder to deal with, all the time 
Her disposition is being permanently 
ruined She is sly and deceitful with 
her father, and impudent and abso- 
lutely hard and defiant with me. 

“O, Viola, why will people insist 
that a stepmother is always a cruel 
unmerciful creature who delights only 
in subjecting children to unjust tor- 
ments, and is only happy when she 
making them miserable? Why w 
they net gis me a chance to show 
them what Ll would like to do—tfor 
everyo! of them?” 

The tears rushed to Beatrice Ten- 
derson’s eyes as she spoke for het 
heart had been cruelly hurt during th 

ir of strugel ns dvers 

“Te have already shown th 
iSst ‘ Mrs Robinson POsitir 
only tl sh their eyes and will not 
SE You have simply made that old 
house over ill except Grandma Nel- 
son's room, Which you were not al- 
lowed to touch—and what have they 
said about it? When you tore up those 
ragged old ingrain carpets, had them 
woven to attractive rugs and spread 
them down on floors that you had 
painted yourself, what did they do? 
Said that ‘What had been good enough 
for poor Saliie for eight years’—plus 
four more years’ wear—ought to be 
good enoush for you! Now, didn’t 
the But Beatrice did not answer a 
word, 

And when you had a south win- 
dow cut into that dark bedroom of Al- 
lie’s, making it sunny and warm, and 
persuaded Dr John to replace the rvi 
ten porch steps with new ones, didn't 
they @ oO extravagance!’ all over 
this tow And what about the ew 
Wall-papet d the revarnished furni- 
ture? Didn’ hey criticise you unmer- 
cifully tf uur ‘uppishness 

Oo, I I Hlenderson, I'm all o 
of pa 4 with you because of ) 
patience 

Ey Vie Robinson herself had to 
laugh.-at closing exclamation: and 
Beatrix ha i chance to say 

The only thing that wor 5 
bout tl changes is that Grandma 
insists that e alWays takes cold a 
hat her rh natism is worse every 
time sl s in ‘that parlor that only 
has patches of carpet on it.’ I cannot 
make a tire hot enough to counteract 
the draft wh'ch she insists comes up 
through the floor. I am so sorry that 
[I have been guilty of making her a 


prisoner in her own room.” 


seatrice was really distressed, but 
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Curved Crocheted Edging for a Round Doily 


Ch (chain) 11. Make a tr (treble, thread 
over twice) inthst (stitch) from hook, draw- 
ing thread through both loops at once to fin- 
ish. Skip 4 st of foundation ch and make 
2 tr in next st, retaining last loop of first 
tr on hook, and drawing thread through last 
loops of both tr at once. Ch 4, make 2 tr 
in last 2 st of ch, turn. Ch 3, make tr in 


2d tr. Make 2 tr in joining of groups of tr 
below, ch 4, 2 tr in same place (always draw- 


ing them together through last loops of each). 
Ch 6. a tr between groups (alongside of lace), 
a slip st in end of foundation ch, turn, 
(single crochet), 3 d ¢ (double crochet), 
ch 5, 3 tr, 3 de, 3 over 6 


ch 6. 


Y over 6 ch se 





ch, sl st in tr. ch 3 for first tr, and repeat for 


entire length. 





If a straight lace is wanted, ch 
when turning at upper edge, 


(over 3 times) in 2d tr. 


+ instead of 3 
and make a long tr 
M 


{H. P. 
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her cousin was not the least bit sym, 
pathetic, 

“Stuff and nonsense!” she ejaculat, 
ed. “She makes herself a _ prisoner 
Doesn’t John like the change?’ 5 


“Indeed he does,” answered Bea. 
trice happily. “He really takes pride 
in every littl improvement ind js 


surprised because I manage it al 


1 with 


so litthe expense.” 

“Huh! Expense! seatrice Hender. 
son, do you suppose he has ar dea 
of how much property you ow and 
how much money you have?” 


No,” answered Beatrice. [ 
all that for a grand 


am 


Keeping Urprise 


some happy day, bye-and-by« In the 
meantime I am truly enjoying my lit. 
tle problems in economy, my turnings 
ind twistings to get much out of lit. 
tle, and the new experience of having 
to do without things and to makes than 
mest Of such things as I would, hith. 
erto, have considered beyond repa r.” 

“Maybe that is interesting.” Conced. 
ed Mrs Robinson, “sine you now 
that it does not have to last forever 
[ believe that I could stand it e an 
angel if I knew that whenever I chose 
to rub my Aladdin’s lamp the poverty 
would turn to opulence. The sting of 


being poor lies in its hopelessness, jts 


finitude, The old saving, ‘It's a long 
lane that has no turning,’ loses jts 
comfort When one cannot discover the 
fabled ‘turning’ with a hundred-inch. 
ens telescope. 

“Viola, you are incorrigible,” 
laughed Beatrice 

“Tm not! denied Mrs Robinson 
tlatly [I'm absolutely right—and you 


. We'll consider John at a the 
house settled How about Allie 

The shadow returned to Beatrice 
Ilenderson's face 

“Il wish I could discover who is 
= her to her little mea 
her impudent language and her 

lawlessness, Grandma and 
may not like me or 
ways, but | am sure they would not 
the multiplied naughtiness of 
the things that child does and says. [ 


now t 
ae | 


promptin 
tricks, 
positive 
Miss Marshall 





instigate 


am sure she never had as many pretty 
clothes, made out of new materials. as 
{ have made for her; but she rarely 
wears a new dress a single day with- 
out coming in with it badly torn o 
hopelessiy stained. It cannot be aceci- 
dent— it is too invariable. Some of the 
school children with whom she asso- 
ciates must be responsible for hat, 


and for her ugly language.” 
“And what does Dr John say to all 
that?” 


I do not tell him. Why should he 
be worried by my private annoyances, 
that are not intended for him at - 

“But if he knew—” 

Allie would be severely punishe 
would be made more sullen and 4 
fiant, and matters would grow worse 

stead of better.” 
“Well, I give t up.” sighed 
ipp l 


Robinson, “If you will be h 











s)) your misery, there is nothing 
[can do to help you. Why don \ 
rid of the entire trouble by per- 
suadit Dr John to leave Belmo " 
find sor be rand happier location? 
Grand 1 would soon be all ri 
h M i from Margaret 
shall, and A ‘s undesirable compan- 
ons would be eliminated.” 


thought of that,” Bea- 
idmitted. 

‘Well, if I were you, I would think 
of it, and think to some purpose D 
you happen to know how many honors 
and cde that precious husband of 
yours carries on his diplomas, and 
how many medical courses he took ? If 


srees 


you don't, you would better investi- 
gate Just because he gave up fine 


opportunities and buried himself alive 


for Sa'lie Nelson’s sake, is no reason 
why Mrs John Henderson No 2 should 
not resurrect him, Set your wits to 
work, my dear, and ‘turn your sighing 
into song,’ ” 


Mrs Robinson was quite enthusiastic 
over her idea and expatiated at length 
upon the possibilities and advantages 
of a move from Belmont; insisted that 
Dr John was fully the equal in attain- 
ments of any city_physician; declared 


that Beatrice ‘owed it to him’ to se- 
cure professional recognition of his 
abilities; and sent her cousin home 


with a number of new ideas buzzing 
in her head. 

In the days that followed that con- 
versation these suggestions took deep 
reot in Beatrice Henderson's mind, 


and soon gave promise of a harvest of 


possibilities that furnished many de- 
lightful hours of contemplation, and 


helped over many hard places in 
which her feet were compelled to 
walk. pS 

A little judicious questioning gave 
the pleasant assurance that Mrs Rob- 
inson had not exaggerated the doctor's 
attainments; and with a wife's partial- 
ity she told herself that a little extra 
study, a little contact with other 
brainy and skillful men, would soon 
make up for the twelve years of stag- 
nation in Belmont. The results of all 
these investigations were written to 
her uncle in the city, who promised 
secrecy concerning her part in the et- 
fort to secure a desirable field of labor 
and proper recognition of Dr Hender- 
soms abilities. A lengthy and most 
excitingly interesting correspondence 
followed, 

One day Dr John Henderson came 
home from his office at a surprisingly 
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A New Corset Cover 


No 3117—This pattern is cut in six sizes: 
2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
It will require % yard of 36-inch material 
for a 40-inch size. The design is good for 
“all over” embroidery, for lawn, nainsook, 
wash silk, crepe, batiste and cambric. It is 
simple, easy to develop and to adjust. 





early hour, his manner so excited, his 
whole bearing so unusual. that Miss 
Margaret Marshall who “chanced” to 
be at her window, exclaimed to her- 
self: 

“Well, well! I wonder what's hap- 
pened now? When did John Hender- 
son ever walk or look like’ that? 
Either somebody important is sick, or 
else he’s heard somethin’ sup-prisin’. 
Guess I'll just run acrost an’ see how 
Grandma is.” 

ViI—Several Views of One Move 

jut Miss Margaret Marshall heard 
nothing for her pains, although she 
took occasion to question Dr Hender- 
son on all probable and possible sub- 
jects. He had come home early be- 
cause he happened to be free a little 
soonr than common, No, no new pa- 
tients had appeared, and the general 
health of the community was distriess- 
ingly good, from a physician’s stand- 
point. Nothing new had happened in 
either community or nation, so far as 
he had heard. 

So Miss Margaret went grumbling 
home, and as she closed her door be- 
hind her she ejaculated aloud: 

“But I know something has hap- 
pened, John Henderson, and you 
needn't think you can fool me by pre- 
tending that everything is just the 
same as ordinary. I'll find out in some 
way or other, as sure as my name is 
Margaret Marshall.” 

But days passed, and although visits 
to Grandma Nelson multiplied and she 
fairly haunted the Henderson house 
during the hours when Dr John was 
there, she gained no information. Bea- 
trice Henderson went calmly about 
her accustomed duties, with perhaps 
alittle extra sweetness in her manner, 
but no questioning availed anything, 
so far as she was concerned. Yet all 
the while there was a mysterious sense 
of something important in the air, so 
strong and so all-pervading that even 
Allie sensed it, and was restless ac- 
cordingly. What it all meant was final- 
ly revealed one day by Allie through 
the “door in the fence” to Emmy 
Jane, 

“What do you think’s goin’ to hap- 
pen?” she questioned with such an im- 
portant air that Emmy Jane was at 


once put upon the offensive, 
“Nothin’ much, I reckon, Nothin’ 
ever happens in this town,” was her 


unconcerned answer, a!- 
was consumed with cu- 


apparently 
though she 
riosity. 

jut something is going to happen 
—to me!” Allie insisted. “We're goil’ 
to move! 

“Where to?” demanded Emmy Jane. 
“What’s the matter with this house? 
“Hain’t it good enough for your step- 
ma no longer?” 

‘’Tisn’t the house, and ’tisn’t her.” 
replied Allie. “It’s Papa this time. 
Some of those big doctors down in 
Cincinnati have heard of him, an’ they 
want him to come down there to help 
them in a hospital or somethin’. An’ 
they’re goin’ to pay him a big lot of 
money to come—’most a thousand dol- 
lars, I guess.” 

“Huh!” said Emmy Jane. “A thou- 
sand dollars ain't much. Mebbe you 
think that would make you rich—but 
PMs 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns descri us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Spring and summer catalog, 10 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 


BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 


fi 

















cities are just awful 
places to live. There ain't no gardens 
to play in, nor no trees, nor nothin’ 
nice; an’ children don’t dare step out- 
doors for fear they'll be killed. I 
wouldn’t live in the city for anything, 
an’ I'm awful sorry for you if you’ve 
got to go. When you goin’?” 


it won’t. An’ 


“T don’t know,” Allie confessed. 

“Are Grandma an’ Aunt Margaret 
goin’ along?” 

“I don’t Know,” said Allie again. 


leaned very close to her 
and shaking a finger 


Emmy Jane 
little neighbor, 


very authoritively, said impressively: 

“°E T was you, Allie Henderson, I 
wouldn't go one step from Belmont, 
‘less they went, too,” 

“Why?” questioned the startled 
child. 

“You wouldn’t ketch me _ trustin’ 
myself with no _ stepmother’ ‘nless 
there was somebody else around to 
take my part.” 

Allie’s eyes opened wide, and she 


was speechless from horrified surprise. 


Emmy Jane was delighted to find 
that she was making the proper im- 


pression upon the susceptible mind of 


her playmate. 
“You kin just depend on it, your 
stepma’s doin’ this. She's found she 


with you while you're 
here where Grandma an’ Aunt Marga- 
ret an’ me can help you out, so she’s 
coaxed your pa to take you off where 
she can do as she pleases. Ef you go 
to the city with her, she'll make you 
work like the bad sisters did Cinder- 
ella, an’ set in the corner among the 
ashes like she did,”’ said Emmy, re- 
gardless of pronouns, 

Now, there was no reason whatever 
for Emmy Jane to talk in this way, 
except that her mean, little jealous 
heart could not endure seeing anyone 
else receive better fortune than her- 
self, or have a joy in which she could 
not share. The cup that was not for 
her own lips was always poisoned for 
another’s, and the path of any play- 
mate more fortunate than herself was 
never without a thorn, if Emmy Jane 
could find one to throw into it, 


{To Be Continued. ] 


ean’t do nothin’ 


The Dangers of Being Morbid 

Many people actually think them- 
selves to death by allowing their 
minds to dwell on morbid subjects. 
The idea that one has some incipient 
disease in one’s system, the thought 
of financial ruin, that one is getting 
on in life without improving prospects 
—any such thoughts may carry a4 
healthy man or woman to a prema- 
grave. 
melancholy thought, every 
notion and every nagging 
should be resisted to the ut- 
most, and the individual should turn 
to bright and cheerful thoughts, 
bright companions are cheaper than 


morbid 
worry 


drugs and plasters. A melancholy 
thought that fixes istelf upon one's 
mind needs as much doctoring as a 


physical disease. It needs to be erad- 


icated from the mind, or it will have 
just the same result as a neglected 
disease would have.—[Agnes Miller. 


Honor lies in honest toil.—[Grover 
Cleveland 














Comfortable Bit of Lingerie 


No 3045—This comfortable model is lovely 
for crepe, wash silk, lawn, nainsook or dimity. 
For trimming one may have bands of em- 
broidery and edging or lace with insertion to 


match. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 
smal], 32-34; medium, 36-38: large, 40-42, 
and extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 


Size medium requires 


? 21% yards of 36-inch 
materia). 











The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove is a 
real money-saver. It uses fuel only when 
you want a fire for cooking. The moment 
the match is applied, you can have intense 
heat for fast cooking, or a low, even flame 
for simmering. 


Not a drop of oil is wasted, for the long, 
blue chimney provides the necessary draft 
for perfect and complete combustion, and 
at the same time drivesall the heat directly 
against the cooking utensil. 


3,000,000 users of New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stoves are independent of coal, wood and ashes. 
They come in |. 2, 3 and 4-burner sizes. 


For your further convenience —the New 












For best 
results 

use Socony 
Kerosene 










Perfection Water Heater furnishes hot run- 
ming water at a very moderate cost. 


your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


NEW PERF 


OIL COOK STOVE AND WATER HEATER 


ECTION 






Ask 
















—the hit that 
saved the day. 


THE COcA-COLA Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 








CABBAGE ;' 


cauliflower and celery plants, 9,000,000 
ho See Farmers’ Exchange column. 


. Rochelle & Sons, 


Chester, N. J. 





ivered vou FREE 


Your choice of 44 protec, goles 
Z hand sizes in the famous line of 
GER” bicycles. We pay the 


301 ht vk Chicago to your town. 
allowed 


Days Free I rial 22°" the 
3 le y ae elect 06 ual riding t 

G14} , NTS if desired, = 
camel ‘ieee over our Specia} 
Factory-to-Rider cash prices. Do 
M not buy until you get our great 
a new trial offer and low prices 


4 erm 
SA TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, 
pedals, single wheels 

8 and repair parts ‘tor all makes 
of bicycles “. half usual prices. 
SEND N ONEY but urns 


today for AY bi 
Vivi eveLt “compan 


WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS Write for Free Sam- 













le Catalog of 100 new 

Cc Per Sestgne and colorings. 
Roll Why use Paint when 98c 
will paper Room 12 x 14, 9 ft. high 


Martin Rosenberger, ag, Rosenseace® mone 


SAVE SUGAR 


by drying this summer 
dries ail 





Cook-Stove Drier Pein z %e 
fruit, berries and getabies. In- 

dorsed by the Agricul tural Dept. of 
the U. S. Government. which is 


using them for trelaing = home economics 
and conservation of Food Guaranteed to 
Write” for Circulars end 


Os ares 
a) | CES! 
an 3s) i give satisfaction. 

further information. Agents Wanted 


AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 





Box B. Waynesboro, Pa., U. S. A. 

Booklet free. Highest 

A T gE N references. Best resaits. 
Promptness assure 


WATSON E. COLEMAN. Patent Lawyer, 624 F. Ste 


WASHINGTON, 








When you 
want a book 


oa Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining'to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTaLoc Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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To Cure Biliousness 


BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 


ILIOUSNESS cannot properly be 
called a disease, but thousands of 
testify that Some 


people could 


downright fits of sicknes ire more 
easily borne and that their ill-effect 
depart more quickl) Besides various 
additional symptoms in specia! Cases, a 
bilious attack always includes a heavy) 
or aching head or dizziness, languid 
feelings with lack of eners ind dis- 
position to worl menta dlepression 
and sense of discomfort, and very like- 
ly a yellow tinge to the trial thie 
white of the eyes 

All this points to a “Strike ol the 
pat of the liver, with retention of 
bile and its absorption into the 


instead of its discharge through the 


bile-ducts into the digestivs ract It 
has been well said that “the stomach 
intestines, liver and pancreas, and 
their juices, all form a complex inte: 
woven chain of function in which, if 


one link breaks, the entire chain be- 
comes disturbed,” 

In a bilious attack, the beginning of 
the trouble may not be in the liver at 
al Eating a badly cooked meal or 
one that is made up of improper food 
may so irritate the stomach that an 


attack will immediate! commence, 
Bad conditions go to worse until the 
whole digestive tract is deranged, each 
member is up in arms, and no agree- 
ment of peace can be expected until a 


vigorous housecleaning has given op- 
portunity for a fresh start 

Curing one attack of b 
a very simple matter, and the patient 
often feels like a new creature within 


liousness ~ 


twenty-four hours When an attack 
gives warning by loss ot appetite, 


headache, langour, or slight constipa- 
tion, the color of the stools should be 
noted, If they are dark, take a dose 
of podophyllin (one-sixth of a grain is 
usually enough for an adult, and some 
people cannot taken even that, on ac- 
count of griping), but if they are light 
in color divide one grain of calomel in- 
to four doses, taking one-quarter every 
fifteen minutes, until a grain has been 
taken, and follow in four hours by a 
seidlitz powder or a dose of salts. 

When an attack is sudden in its on- 
set, there is not time for these liver 
stimulants, and the dose of salts—a 
large one should be taken at once, 

Preventing the recurrence of these 
attacks is more important and less 
easy, It is a matter of diet and man- 
ner of living, and the victim of bil- 
iousness is usually unable to see the 
evil of his or her ways, and is unwill- 
ing to depart from them They are 
perfectly willing to take drugs of all 
sorts and kinds—but biliousness is not 
cured by that method! 


Well-cooked, easily digested food, 
taken at regular times, with periods of 
freedom from eating between care 
not to overload the stomach, drinking 
plenty good, pure water, keeping the 
bowels open and regular, and an ac- 
tive life, are the medicines needed to 
prevent biliousness Much coffee 
drinking is especially prone to produce 
it 

Horseback riding is almost a sure 


preventive, whatever the age or which- 
ever the sex, of the ride. Next to that 
comes the beneticial effect of much 
walking in the open air, Those women 
who because they are “on their feet a 


day long in the house don’t need to go 
outdoors to walk.” do need to do it, 
just the same, and would find the out- 
door walk restful instead of tiring 
Although biliousness doe not rank 
as a disease of itsell it frequently 
tends to bring on disease of various 
sorts, since during an attack the whole 
system is out of harmony ind =the 


body is absorbing poisons which nor- 
the liver would 





mally the action of 

render harmless This is certain to 
result in lowered vitality and bodily 
tone No one can afford to entertain 
constantly recurring bilious attacks 
Fortunately hardly anyone need have 
them, if they will take the time and 
trouble necessary to pre ! ther 
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Home and Family 


Matters of interest to young and old 














is outlined above. It will pay to do 
so—pay in dollars and cents, pay in 
health and usefulness to the individ- 
ual,and pay many times over in hap- 
piness to the family. Bilious people do 
not contribute to the joyfulness of 
those nearest and dearest to them 


Dr Mellen will answer health questions by 
mail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
inclosed Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
torial Department, American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


Laundry Work in Hot Weather 


{ realize the laundry work is about 
the hardest work for a farmer's wife 
is not convenient and so built that it is 


almost impossible to make it conven- 
ient. Yet, in spite of this, I believe I 
do my laundry work far easier than 
many other women, 

First, [ change the bed linen on 
Thursday and soak it in a tub of soft 
water until Fr'day Any soiled hand 
towels or other flat pieces suitable to 
soak w.th it are also washed at the 
same time, I use a good washing pow- 
der or ammonia or naptha soap, and 
the soaked pieces are nearly clean by 
Friday morning, requiring very little 
work. None of these pieces do I iron, 
but they are carefully folded and put 
away on Friday night. 

On Monday or Tuesday I wash 
again (the balance of the wash) soak- 
ing the clothes overnight. 

[ have some tablecloths of plisse, al- 
so bureau covers and underwear of 
the same material. These require no 
ironing. I also use the white crinkled 
seersucker for underwear, and my 
boys have two or three suits of ocl- 
ored seersucker and a suit each of the 
heavier white plisse. These suits are 
usually washed out in cold water and 
naptha soap or lux whenever soiled, 
and save so much ironing. 

My ironing often consists merely of 
my husband’s shirts, the children’s 
best suits, perhaps a few fine linen 
towels or tablecloths, handkerchiefs, 
my gingham dresses and aprons, and 
a few other pieces. For hard kitchen 
work I wear aprons made from bags. 
They are not ironed, 

When I see the rack of clothes on 
ironing day in some kitchens, I won- 
der how the women have any energy 
left for the rest of the week! Of course 
they look nice, but think of the hours 
{ save to spend with the children! 

[am sure by washing often I do my 
washing easier than many other wom- 
en Who have everything convenient 
and have one big wash day.— 
[Mrs F. F. 





How Women Can Help 

We run a truck and = small fruit 
farm, and I find that I can do a lot 
to help along the work outdoors, since 
we cannot hire help for love or money, 
and even if we could, at the present 
scale of wages it would take all the 
crop brought in to pay the help. The 
children and myself pitch in and help 
[ plan my work ahead, and of course, 
between the house and garden work I 
have no time to visit and gossip with 
my neighbors, 

When the garden is ready to plant 
we help drop in seeds and we help 
with the weeding and thinning of 
plants, As she works in the garden, a 
woman's interest will grow, and I find 
that generally women have. better 
gardens than men, 

I think every woman should have a 





berry garden of her own, It is easy 
to study up on raising berries and 
small fruits, for one can ge govern- 


tment pamphlets free of charge, by ad- 





ture at Washington, 
just like children. They have to be fed 
and combed and kept away from bad 


a week after supper. 


black and red raspberries, and purple 


gooseberries. We eat all we want when 
they are fresh, and have plenty left to 
They are of the quality and size 


looking for wild berries 

At potato planting time we help to 
cut the seed and to drop the potatoes, 
and when digging time comes we help 
with the sorting and picking up. 


help run the evaporators and boil the 


the buckets and help put things away. 
haying time a woman 


handle a scythe and trim out as well 


gather in the vegetables. Some women 


takes care of the poultry. 
Later on there are the fall fruits to 


“farmerette” help and shall again this 
After the picking and packing, 
come the pruning, putting down tips, 
the rows ready for 
All this we expect to do 


Salads and Salamanders 


(Concluded from Last Week.] 
Following are 
lent salads that are of sufficient 
to make a whole meal, helped out by 
hot biscuits, and with fruit for desert. 


Sardine Salad 
Sardines, either whole 


the sardines are packed will adhere to 
Have salt and pepper or pap- 
table and place an eighth 
lemon on each plate, so cut that 
pulp will be on the edge. 
dressing is required. 


Wash and drain the shrimps 
place on lettuce bed 
with boiled dressing or mayonnaise. 


Balanced Salad 


(or large spoonful of shredded 
pineapple) surrounded by one banana 


through a potato ricer, helps to make 


* mayonnaise dressing. 
Salmon or Tuna Salad 





boiled eggs, or cut the whites in rings 
and sprinkle a spoonful of the grateq 
yolks on each salad. Use boiled dress. 
ing. This salad may be made og 
canned fish or of any remnant left 
from a previous hot meal. A spoonfyr- 
of cold peas may be added to each 
plate, 

Lobster salad and chicken salad are 
the aristocrats among the substantia] 
salads. Neither are very expensive, 
if the lettuce is used with much gen. 
erosity. This should be done in most 
salads, both for economy and for its 
own valuable properties. 

Among the assisting salads, designed 
to take the place of a hot vegetable, 
are asparagus (fresh or canned) 
served on lettuce, plain lettuce with 
onion, tomato on lettuce, lettuce, to. 
moto ad cucumber, tomato, cold peas 
and diced potato on lettuce leaf, and 
cold mashed potatoes, highly seasoned, 
arranged in ring or nest on lettuce 
leaf with a hard-boiled egg in center. 
French dressing or Russian dressing 
are best with these. 


Salad Dressings 


The usual rule for French dressing 
is twice as much olive oil as vinegar, 
with salt and pepper to taste, either 
shaken together in a small jar or 
whipped with a silver spoon. My own 
rule reverses the amount of oil and 
vinegar, and we much prefer it, espe- 
cially in hot weather. 


Boiled Dressing 


Four tablespoons butter and one of 
flour worked smooth, add two cups 
scalded milk and cook. until it thick- 
ens, In a bowl put two eggs, two 
tablespoons sugar, small teaspoon salt, 
and quarter teaspoon each red pepper 
and paprika (or less, to taste), and 
one heaping teaspoon mustard. Beat 
all together with egg-beater, and just 
before adding it to the hot milk, add 
two-thirds cup vinegar, mixing thor- 
oughly. Pour into milk mixture slow- 
ly, stirring all the time, and remove 
from fire as soon as it comes to a boil. 
Cool quickly. Will keep for weeks in 
glass jar in cool place. 

Russian Dressing 

There are long and complicated rec- 
ipes for making this dressing, as there 
are also many for mayonnaise. So 
many good brands of mayonnaise are 
now in the market, that it is better to 
buy that than take the time and pains 
to make it in most cases, as the com- 
mercial article keeps well in a cold 
place. Then make Russian dressing 
by mixing chili sauce with the may- 
onnaise, as needed, one to three parts. 
A chopped olive may be added, if de- 
sired, 

Fruit salads are as varied as the 
fruits. A few berries or stoned cher- 
ries or raisins or broken nuts or balls 
of cottage cheese may be added to any 
of these salads, as a garnish. Al! 
salads must be served cold and crisp. 
It is difficult to imagine a more unap- 
petizing thing offered as food than a 
warm salad lying on a limp, wilted, 
discouraged green rag that once was 
lettuce, 





Strawberry Bavaroise 

Soak a level tablespoonful of plain 
granulated gelatine for quarter hour 
in a quarter cup of cold water,and then 
dissolve in a quarter cup of boiling 
water. Add the juice of half a lemon 
and a cup of sugar. Stir until the 
sugar is dissolved, then strain into a 
cup of mashed ripe strawberries 
Chill, and when the mixture begins to 
thicken add by the spoonful to one 
and a half cups of thick cream beaten 
until stiff. Turn into the freezer can 
and keep packed in ice and salt for 
several hours, or chill thoroughly 
without freezing. In the latter case, 
use half a tablespoonful more of gel- 
atin. Unmold when ready to serve 
and surround with whipped cream 
sweetened and flavored to taste.— 
{A. S. 





iM IN MORE TROUBLE 
UPSET A GOTTLE OF 
INK ON THE CARPET IN 
MY ROOM UPSTAIRS. 
WONDER IF | CAN GET A 
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Vil—Reckless Robert in More Trouble. You Really Can’t Blame His Mother 





for Getting Mad, Can You? 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco 








Shy at Hail Insurance 


As each summer season approaches 
the matter of hail insurance comes to 
the front with tobacco growers. Many 
have carried this sort of protection in 
the past, but this year the situation is 
somewhat mixed. 

The Home insurance 
New York has done 
the Way of carrying 
jeaf tobacco in the same way that it 
carries insurezuc?: on other crops. But 
for the season of 120 it writes as fol- 
jows : 

Regarding the state of Connecticut, we 
beg to say that the damage to the tobacco 
gop in the Connecticut valley is so frequent 
and severe that up to this time we have been 
ynaLle to fairly measure the situation. If we 
ould nominate a rate which would fairly rep- 
yesent the necessary return to meet the aver- 
age losses for a five-year period, we would 
feel that this evened distribution of the tax 
to t-e crop would le acceptable to the growers 
and that they would be willing to pay it and 
jeave it to us to advanee the money in the 
years of severe losses and recoup in the more 
favorable ones. 

In the absence of dependable figures show- 
ing the actual percentage of hail loss to value 
for the last five years, we have been consider- 
ing a rate for the season of $15 per $100 of 


company of 
more or less in 
hail insurance on 


jnsurance, and after « few years’ experi- 
ence readjust this rate in accordance there- 
with, We doubt, however, that we will be 


prepared to consider any insurance on this 
dass in that locality for the 1920 season. 


Hail Insurance Elsewhere 


In regard to hail insurance in other states, 
we beg to say that through this office the 
cmpany is prepared to accept lines on all 
kinds of growing croph in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and West 
Virginia. The rates are as follows: 


Tobacco ......$7.50 p $100, limit $200 p acre 


Grapes ......... 6.00 p 100, limit 150 p acre 
Other fruits ... 8.00 p 100, limit 400 p acre 
Grain ......... 3.00 p 100, limit 30 p acre 
Vegetables .... 8.00 p 100, limit 100 p acre 


increasing demand for 
this class of insurance on the part of the 
growers of valuatle crops of all kinds. The 
large amount of investment now necessary in 
crop production makes it important that the 
owner protect himself from loss in every pos- 
sible way. This class of inSurance is very ex- 


We find there is an 





tensively carried in the west, and without 
doubt will be also in the eastern states from 
now on. 
Tobacco Notes 
Little new can be said of the mar- 
ket for cigar leaf tobacco, most of 
which long since left growers’ hands. 


Perhaps through sympathy with some- 


thing of a let-down in buying furor 
elsewhere, there is a reported lull in 


the consumptive values for cigars. Do- 
mestic leaf is quiet in the wholesale 
markets, values well maintained. For- 
eign Sumatra reaching this country is 
held at high figures. 

Total leaf tobacco held by manufac- 
turers and dealers Apr 1, latest official 





data available, was about 1) (WMD OOM? 
Ibs or 5,000,000 greater than a year 


ago, and 45,000,000 Ibs greater than 
Jan 1, "20. In the total first named 
just about a third was in Pa, 69,000,- 
000 Ibs in N E and 3,000,000 Ibs in 
N Y, remainder scattered. 

Tobacco growers are looking for 
higher prices next fall, and do not eX- 
pect to raise the usual amount of to- 
bacco if they don’t get help, which is 
scarce. Plants, are late and this means 
delay in transplanting. Weather very 
wet and cold up to practically the 
middle of May. Packers are putting 
broadleaf into cases.—[T. Soule, New 
Milford, Ct. 


Otsego Apple Crop Promising 
~ COUNTY, N Y¥ 
Fruit trees remained dormant in Ot- 

sego county, N Y, unusually late this 
year. Even the Early Harvest retained 
its full bloom until June 1, and Spy 


LANE, OTSEGO 


even Jater. Apples have sect well, and 
there is at present a promise of an 
abundant harvest, Strawberries are 


also setting full with indications of a 
heavy bed and field crop if a seasonal 


balance of rainfall and sunshine are 
maintained, 
considerable number of orchard 


trees have been set out, and there is a 


krowing interest in the planting of for- 
est trees, but popular sentiment does 
hot favour general reforesting at ex- 
pense of public taxation. Attractive 


forestry ‘effects have been worked out 
by wealthy individuals near Otsego 
lake. Persons with short means, but 
long vision have for several years been 
slarting groves on a small seale, and 
in some Toca lities soil cultivation has 
entircly ceased, allowing large tracts 
of once cleared land to revert to for- 
est growth. 

Criticism,s well deserved, have often 
been made about unfair dealings of 
hursery companies, It seems equally 
Proper to give credit to the square 
dealing of responsible firms. A bundle 
of fruit trees received by me this 
spring lacked one cherry tree of fill- 
ing order and accompanying bill. I 
Sent a frankly courteous statement of 
the shortage to the consignor, and re- 
ceived reply: “We are sending you by 
express two cherry trees instead of 








on.e There is no charge on these trees.” 
The shipment arrived shortly after the 
letter was received. 

Unquestionably, much disappoint- 
ment would be saved to fruit growers 
if more care were taken in placing or- 
ders, and if prompt notice is given to 
the company of any defect in ship- 
ment. Delay might easily make resto- 
ration impossible until the following 
year, or bring trees to the purchaser 
so late in the season that growth 
would be too far advanced for safe 
transplanting. 








Coming Competition is hinted in the 
news report that an Argentine ship is 


now on the way to New York with a 
million-dollar cargo of wool, flaxseed, 


butter and cheese consigned to New 
York and Boston concerns. That coun- 
try has liberal reserves of such prod- 
ucts, more or less of these for some 
time past moving direct to Europe. In 
addition it has a liberal surplus of 
wheat and corn for export. Latterly 
very little has been heard about Ar- 
gzentine corn coming to this country. 


Binder Twine is more plentiful and 
should prove cheaper during the com- 
ing harvest season. The price of the 
raw fiber from which it is made 
dropped from 15 cents a pound last 
«winter to 8 cents, and this reduction 





should be reflected in the price of 
twine in July and August, 

American Bect Sugar Profits—'The 
annual report of the company year 
ended Mar 31 shows net’ income 
$2,426,000, providing amply for divi- 
demis. Earnings were very much 
larger than a year ago. Company pro- 
duced past season 1,078,000 bags 
sugar and reports average cost of 


sugar sold $8.71 p 100 lbs against 7.08 
the year before, Here is an increase 


in actual cost of production of only 
1.63 p 100 lbs. Meanwhile, sugar to- 
day, thanks to Cuban situation, has 
practically trebled in price. In by- 


product, the dried pulp sold averaged 
1.18 p 100 Ibs, an increase of 33¢ over 
preceding year. 

















Farm Owned Motor Trucks 
The density of shading in the little 
chart shows the distribution of motor 


trucks on the farms in the east. 
Each pin point of a dot”. rep- 
resents one motor truck, Note 
how dense is the “popuiation” in 


New York, Pennsylvania and southern 
New England. Department of agricul- 
ture says 50,000 farmers in the United 
States who own and use motor trucks 
on their farms have so advised the 
bureau of crop estimates. These trucks 
are used primarily for their own haul- 
ing; in addition many farmers hire 
trucks for temporary use. 





Coming Events 
Bastern soil fertility school, State College, Pa, 


June 28 

Internationa) apple shippers’ assn, Chicago, nN, 
Aug 11-14 
Pa farmers’ meeting, State Colleg June 22-24 


State « lege, 


conference, 
July 19-31 


Va rutal ministers’ 
N J field day, New Brunswick. June 16-19 
Summer agri school, New Brunswick, July Aug 15 
Summer agri school, Ithaca, N Y, ane 24-Sept 13 
Summer schoo! agri teachers, Ithaca, N 

July ——— 13 


Conference agri teachers. Ithaca. N Y, Aug 2-6 
Poultry judging school, Ithaca, N Y July 5-10 
Ohio poultry assn, Wooster, 0, June 25 


State College, 
State 


Pa Holstein-Friesian assn, 
Conference county superintendents, 
State College, 


Country church conference, 


Scoutmasters’ convention, State College, 


Pa state library school, State College, Pa. 
q c-Aug 6 
apple shippers, Chicago, Ill, Aug d 
General Farm Meetings 
Farmers’ commission house, Fasiport. L 
Inter apple shippers’ assn, Chicago, Aug 
© state university, summer session, June 
Fertility school, state college, Pa, June : 
New York state fair, Sept 13. 
American assn of agr editors, 
herst, June 30-July 2. 
Fertilizer schools 


International 





Mass egr col, Am- 


June 29-July 2 
Burlington, N a. P —_ = 
American poultry assn, Kansas City, Mo, Aug 10- 
Cornell field days, Ithaca, N Y, June 30-July 2 
Nat fertilizer assn, White Sulphur, W Va, June 23 
Fertility School, State College, Pa, June 29 July 2 
Erie Co field day. Hamburg, N Y,. June 26 
Summer echool, Morgantown, W Va, June 15-Aug 27 


State College, Pa 
N Y¥ state hort soc, 


. Whit, 1914, topped the 












FIELD NOTES 


Live Sroca Fieco Reencecwravive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 














Hood Farms Great Jersey Sale 


As an object iesoon on the success 
to be gained by thoughtful, construc- 
tive breed:ng, the liood farm Jersey 


Mass, on June 5, was 
demonstrations of 


sale at Lowell, 
one of the greatest 
its kind ever held in this country. 
There were 71 head sold, all with one 
exception being bred at the farm. The: v 
brought S33.570, or an average of $755 
a head, 

One of the fe 


“atures of the = sale 


which makes it all the more striking 
is the fact that of the 71 head sold, 41 
were under two years old, and 24 of 
these under a year, and nine head 
bulls. Of the latter, only there were 
of service age and brought an average 
of over SOU, 

Buyers attended the sale from all 


and Canada, some 
coming from Oregon, Washington and 
Texas. In fact. one of the heaviest 
buyers was Edward C, Lasater of Fal- 
furrias, Tex, who purchased 1! head. 
Another remarkable feature of the 
sale was the fact that there were no 
$15,000 cows or 830.000 bulls to boom 
the average, Never have I seen such 
uniform prices paid, the top price be- 
ing only $6500 tor Sophie's Elberta, 
purchased by William L. Glatfelter of 
Old Forge farm at Spring Grove, Pa. 
There were two that sold as low as 
$275, and 21 below S50, so it will be 
readily seen that it was strictly a 
breeder’s sale. Altogether, it was the 
most successful sale of its kind I have 
ever attended. Pres Munn of the 
American Jersey cattle club, said that 
Hood farm was to be congr atul ated on 
having two such men behind their 
cows as Jimmy and Jerry. 
The sale was under the 
ment of L. F. Herrick of Worcester, 
Mass, and George A. Bain of Lexing- 
ton, Ky, was in the box, assisted by L. 
L. Seeley of White Hall, Ill, 
Below is a list of some of the 


over this country 


nianage- 


higher 


priced animals” sold, the purchase 
price and the name and address of the 
buyers: Sophie’ Elberta, W. L. Glat- 
felter of Spring Grove, Pa, S6300; So- 


phie’s Florence, Edward C, Lasater of 
lalfurrias, Tex, $3000; Sophie’s Ethna, 
W. R. Kenan, Jr. of Lockport, N Y, 
$2100; Sophie 19%th’s Son 11th, W. Rh. 


Kenan, Jr, of Lockport, N Y, S1600; 
Sophie’s Torono’s Daisy, W. R. Kenan, 
Jr, of Lockport, N Y, $1550; Pogis 


liood Farm 65th, Ed Carey of 
Carleton, Ore, $1500; Sophie 1th’s Tor- 
mentor 536th, A. E. Mooers of Houlton, 
Me, $1450; Sophie’s St Mawes, Grover 
«. Greer of Bel Air, Md, $1355; Sophie's 
Dame, Willis Whinnery of Salem, O, 
$1050; Sophie’s Bertha 2d, Willis Whin- 
nery of Salem, O, $1025; Sophie's Tor- 
mentor’s Fedora, Willis Whinnery of 
Salem, O, $925; Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm Sth, V. A. Slaton of Jackson- 
ville, Tex, $900; Sophie’s Tormentor’s 
Essie, Edward C. Lasater of Falfur- 
rias, Tex, S900; Sophie’s Enchantress, 
Greystone farm of West Chester, Pa, 
$900; Raleigh's Little Dorcas, William 
R. Kenan, Jr, of Lockport, N Y, $825; 
Sophie's Tormentor’s Envy, Edward C. 
Lasater of Falfurrias, Tex, $825; So- 
phieson Ultra, Waterloo Jersey farm 
of Waterloo, Ia, $800, and-Sophie’s 
Tormentor’s Gail, Edward C, Lasater 
of Falfurrias, Tex, S750, 


hth of 





Imported Guernseys Sold 

The sale of imported Guernseys, the 
property of Captain Frank 8S. Peer. 
held at Osceola farms at Crawford, N J, 
was very successful, 52 head selling 
for an average of S602, 

The sale was under the management 
of L. F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass, 
and Messrs George A. Bain and A. W. 
Lawrence officiated as auctioneers. 
Lady Jane of Fairmount II, a beauti- 
ful six-year-old daughter ‘of Polly's 
Pride, first prize R. G. A. S. Mich, 
1913, first prize, Douglas prize and the 
society’s champion cup, R. G. A. S. 
sale. She was 
closely followed as top-notcher by sale 
of Levonia of New Ameville for $2150, 
both were purchased by Ruth Twom- 
bly of Madison, N J. The latter ani- 
mal was sired by Imp Clara’s Sequel 
29414, the sire of 52 A. R. daughters. 
A few of the tops are given below: 
Topsy III des Fauxquets des Hant to 
W. D. Mahoney of Avery Park, W Y, 
$1050; Edna of Talbot Valley to J. M. 
Cole of Southampton, I I, $1000: 
Queenies of St George to J. M. Cole, 
$950; Flewie VII of the Cloture to W. 
D. Mahoney, $950; Bijou of Fries 
Moutons to W. A. Munn of Janesville, 
Wis, $800 Dairymaid IX of Duvaux to 
W. D. Mahoney, $725; Jaonnet’s Rose 
to D. D. Lenney of Methuen, Mass, 
$700; Golden Surprise of Lilyvale to 
Joseph L. Hope, $675; Rosebud of 
Bourg View to Elizaheth Douglas of 
Spuytendeycil, N Y, $650; Weymouth’s 


Pride II to H. W. Leeds, $600; Pineap- 
ple III of Lilyvale to H. M. Sage of 
Albany, N Y, $600; Butler Queen’s 





Kenneth M., 


iacination to James of 


Darlington, S C, $975; Daisy VII of 
Blanche Pierre to Elizabeth Douglas, 


SoU; Rosie ll of La Fontaine to Col- 
gate Hoyt of 44 Wall street, New York 
city, $900; Fisherman’s May Daisy of 
Rockstone to George M. White — of 
lreehold, N Y. $500; Alpha of the 
Vauxbetlets to Eugene Levering, Jr, of 
Rogers Station, N Y, $500; Wey- 
mouth’s Pride to D. D, Lenney, S925, 


Butler’s Sale of Jerseys 

At Butier’s fourth annual sale held 
at Mt Kisco, N Y, on June 3, GO head 
of imported Jerseys sold for a total of 
SISG.250, or an average of $3104 A 
two- year-old heifer to be registered as 
Imp Fern’s Oxford Trump brought the 
great price of $15,000, and the highest 

priced bull went to CC, F. Sturhahn of 
Hartford, Ct, and brought $25.44), 
Topping the sale was Gypsy Gamboge 
Lad 175021, a son of Sybil’s Gamboge, 
Which was purchased by L. V. Walkby 


in the Butler sale of 1919 for S65,44K), 
and a half-brother of the first men- 
tioned bull sold for $13,000. The next 


arm 
Sybil’s Gamboge 


highest priced female was Green F 
Sybil, a daughter of 





and went to Mr Walkby for $12,(4). 
2 7 
Public Sale Dates 
Holstein 
June 2. Carthage, N Strickland farm sale 
Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co, Liverpool, N Y, sak 
nadlapels, 
dune 23 Fouda, NY. Montgomery County and 
Adirondack Holstein club 
June 20-24. ‘ ‘olumbus, 0 Arcady farm. Ohio 
fNreedets Howard Sarker, Tiffin, O, secretary. 
Tune vt Wingdale, N Thomas H. Dyer. 
June tf Oneida county breeders, 
Francis Clinton, N ° 
Trane Y Otsego county Holstein 
sian sule, 
July. Timonium, Md. Louis Meh. Merryman, Cock 
eysville, Md, sale manager, 
a-4. tratilebore, Vt. Purebred Livestock 


Guernsey 
June 19. Cortland, O, 


annual sale 


Village farm. 4th semi- 








0. New Hope, P Herdiea farms. J. F. 
ek, sale manager. 
r s. Albany, NY New York = state 
sey breeders’ assn second annual sale 
North FPaston, Mass Langwater farms, 
Jersey 
June 22 Lewis 0. D. A. Hamer 
Angus 19 Barsyville, a iG Wm Ross Proctor, 
Brookwood far 
Seprember 20. Woodatock, 0. Standish & Winner. 
Ayrshire 
Octot Rutland, Vt. Vermont Ayrshire eluh con- 
sigiiment sule. : 
Hereford 
September 4. Worcester, Mass. Breed promotion sale, 
Berkshire 
June 19 Greenwich, Ct Piping Brook farm. 
August. Timonium, Md Louis Mel. Merryman, 
Cockeysville, Md, sale manager. 
Edgemont, Pa. Delchester farms. Bred 
Aug . 14. Dougta sville, Pa. Sycamore farms. An 
aad ale 
Duroc-Jersey 
August 24 Columbus Grove, O. J. E. Stemen & 
Sun 
Mount Joy, Pa. Raymond BB. Zook, 
fark. 
December 2 Palmyra, Pa. J. Elmer Long, Slaty 
Ridge farm 
Poland China 
August 10 Hicksville, O. Countryman Bre & 


Chapman 
August 25. UTtiea, O. A. J. 


Penick 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Thoroughbred 
Percheron Stallions 


and two colts. 
reasonable. 





ney 





for sale. One 3-year-old 
Individuality excellent, price 

ANTRIM FARMS 
Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, 


sone veneeuneec peg unnenneangerseat 


OR EXCHANGE FOR PONIES 
For Sale, Percheron stallion colt. Tow 
Red Polled heifers bred, Jersey heifer 6 mo., a good 
big one all registered. F. B. Stewart, Espyville, Pe 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


registered Dorset yearling and ram lambe foe 
For particulars apply 
Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 


N. Y¥. 




















Several 
sale at reasonable prices. 
Fillmore Farms, C. T. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL — 

become independent with no capital invested. 

branch of the business taught. Write today for rtd 

catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF peereusearms, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd.. Chicago. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILLE, CONN 
Sales anywhere Bend 











for references. 





Auctioneers’ School of Experience 
2112 Farnam St., Davenport, lowa 
LIVESTOCK Auctioneering and FABM 


Teaches 
You learn at home. Write today. 


SALES. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 


LIVERPOOL, NEw YORK 











cy rters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs. ete. 
Other Live oR Breeders’ Advertisements 
Pages 22 and 23 
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SP AHR’S EPO CHAL Reduced Prices on Quality Chicks 
Sturdy, lively chicks that will quickly grow into profit-producing 

is the boar that is making Berkshire History poultry—Hillpot Guaty Chicks. “Four big hatches weekly. 

i 7 er ha e ar fe ig s ( the = a “2 0 ‘ 
Fy Bigg ny = ay, My A A FH A ot pe ae White Leghorns $15.00 $7.50 $4.00 Buff Rocks $18.00 $9.25 $5.00 
al big type Da t Lor tromles A Is ffering some mighty fine |! ed sows and gilts at ~ Biack Leghoras 15.00 7.50 4.00 Rhede istand Reds 20.00 10.25 5.25 
r able Whe 7 * i. united under the d i xpert breeding, why Barred Rocks 18.00 9.25 5.00 White Wyandottes 25.00 12.50 7.00 

. in’t th ‘ ! WW more than pl e vou ‘ r writ : Sent postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. Cannot send (. O. D. Terms, cash with order 
THE H.M. SPAHR BREEDING EST \TE. DEPT. A WOODSBORO, MARYLAND Ww. F. HILLPOT, BOX 29, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
wr Hite 





SIL nO et ee at esr wenn 


a tle eaelicaenieniniee aan | Berryton Bi T e-Bi ae i 
REGISTERED TD NVR WINTER LAYERS! 
BERKSHIRE _D U R OC S Chicks for June and July Delivery 




















T : 

SW I N E Hs Ri i R {TON sition’ ‘ TE RR we KING ‘ _s 2 — — b ee — po = a is aoe 
GREENORE FARM, Penllyn, Pa. : ‘BERRYTON OD DuROC ‘FARM, sat Ga at z Sate ‘Dativery Rhede isiand Reds. mee oY ee Yo epninens ~ 
Fao neveuaarnenaeconnee i 3 "President General manenee : : BL ACK * w ew badness eseol Cc eanhinatibet hanna Y — : 

. e . Sornunawnwmniemense tw tm 
Pi pl ng Bre 0k lk: arm D U R O C- : E R SEY S HILLPOT pay Chicks from Record Layers 
° or gpa + rs for a | QMALITY CHICKS White or Black Leghorns ‘$15.00 $7.50 Sie 

B S r k S h l r e S yy 0 < 7 iw aa NY ¥. Post — _ delivery guaranteed ait — 20.00 10:25 25 
Omens anaes 5 Terms . wh der. Cannot send ¢. 0. D W. F. HILLPOT Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J, 





f | F ORS SAL = oe be Hogs _ 
Son eat Geese sas tom ont tes tant Ly BABY CHIX CHICKS EGGS 
or Open, also sow t ges A 0 a ttle ‘ 
, ¢ ~ ‘ i Light and Dark SBrahma—Barred Rocks -Whi 
: seh a HAZELHURST STOCK FARMS LE Tix From Telos haan, Were Wyandotte-B. I. Reds—S C. White and Brome 
coeestee % ’ Leghorn. Tl estbel catalog free. Prompt weekly ‘ 
H, H. Wickwire & Soa _Hubbardsville, N. Y. For ¢ ae thirteenth se we are adding deliveries. 











and exp. t e ome te All 





oC) 5 0. hatchery New Incubators. holding | Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 165, Riverdale, N 
REGISTERED DUROCS he 3 : rdale_Poutry Farm, Gox 1165 Rlerdal A 


° Z 
Berksh LCS | | tyrcees, roe os tes ney ee Gouna stein casi, Hngoms Lashom CATTLE BREEDERS 
. <——e 3 RI. Reds and Blach iitore 1 


Dual Purpose Shorthorns 
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Fifty young pigs, 20 close by bred Ba ak S. ¢ x 
P gilts Serv boars nd choice brood sows. $22. * i0d Ww e Rocks and Wvrande 
For prices d de “ ; Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortiand, N. Y. r 10 Buff Orping s, $25.1 ! 100; 
_ $3 i liv l x Shipped 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM DONEGAL FARMS DUROC SALE, Ang . 6 cpress or parce Half 1 
G. Smith & Sons, Seelyville, Pa. i ’ i i 7 f red bev rices, if shipped by 3 nial t afe 
: r $ \ ' $ by guar ad I el fr 
on ! . é 1 boars of ¢ nel, $s 5s ments at é repaid 
B i } ' sci AYMOND E . 20 My *WIEDMA N py et 
T. a . + R ON 3. wm Ss. A é fl ateh 1” and his and ; 
est Quality Berkshires | ao! ss wigeitan, y4| ie een, cores and Sou 
pct mega yp sat hemge — ; Young evws tred for Aue, | ‘THE DEROY TAYLOR CO. 
Romford Dul 67th and Prid ‘*% send Sept farrow to AY Son of NEWARK, WAYNE CO.. : NEW YORK 
e (har « ns 
~~ - exceptional size and qualit with the best g. Service Boars oie ye er sex ree we 
25 gilts. bred for Awgust and September farrow 20 | C. d, MeLAVENEAM, & 66. Pleasantville, Oblo | F¥ampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 
5000 for delivery weekly 
July 5, 12. 19, 2 














Bar 1 ssor’s Baron - 
Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfed custom “ 
ers niy Prices reasonable and consistent with BIG (ch $4.25 oe oe 4 <0: 8 00 per 100; $72.50 per : ‘ Se : ~ Pegs 2 
ri TYPE ESter | = se Fy Binte i, me 0 

Y PE m Ff of . mn’s SWEETNESS NO. 56850 


J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON. OHIO coe oh i ee aeeeee Eee 








pee \ i es ~ a - roves ‘su . re of th % f _ ts H \MP “TON 4 few bulls sired by Imr Knowsley Gift on offer, 
BLACK LEGHORN CHICK b) Ww » ~ 
elchester Berkshires || \ h t faeue HAMPTON ‘SQCARE DEAL ‘and the | BLINTSTONE FARM 
D SERV ster Ber JARS , | Fall boar and sow pigs Spring pigs, pairs, HONE ' a me r hess : ‘wi j f a ' we DALTON, MASS. 
We have for sale a few young boars, by | trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG months @ before you can “another sea- 
Suecessor’s Creation No 9402 and Crusade TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. son, and if veu wait fo v vou l 9 - 
Leader No. 237940. Out of large litters | | VICTOR FARMS, mares, &. tS oe Se ee Wade's Dairy Shorthorns 





and hard to fault. Priced to 





-LCHESTE {MS 4t all times, at all prices and of ell ages. fh st chicks you ¢ “Queenston Duke,” Grand Champion at the 
ELC 28 ARMS — Licks ct t ‘, t tt 
. -_ eo lar free International 1917 and 1918, and at Illinois, 


Edgemont, Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. | CHESTER WHITE SWINE and] 27 Namprow Sox A as ay N. 3. | Ohio and New York State Fairs in 1918 and 
nes SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS ; in the herd, ail Record of Merit cows or thei 
Good I lold - Berkshires ARCADIA FARM, - - —-BALLY, PAL BABY CHICKS =| peace at ot which have been prise win 


Three anillion <a 1920, _ delivered by | ners at the leading shows. 









































ws a i fmusee neat en | Chester White Pigs pe om 1a Serene nana ad 
SER ie bred 2 | a ete [tg pened Ses [Se 
te Makino imitore ete load ines Hy wets | gaa At, ree ' MA tek ED on fl as HATCHERIES | . ge pea aay 

LUIN PL. belt, MENTOR, OHIO | Toad w bigs. jan l = So on oe: Dept. €., 1629 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. BERKSHIRE SWINE, 











, _ Registered ¢ Chester White G 
4 i d. Orders taken for sprin ood Hold Farm W Fe 
‘Do Y ou Know ret eet ory ee ~~ | 


* %. STSeLe - ne HEUVELTON, WN. Y. weal for market ure 
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» imported Leg 


Aarts an oo immmnens a tan ype Delkendo Herd of thet weigh from 7% to 9 Its, and cocks from, 
31a ‘ tarr } 


waed by us dau 
Rocks and the R. G 
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eek wth sages te Assebossontles | Big Type ing ne Chinas true to the Rhode” 
true to t vibe a circulars. 
s SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. send « eb * . i layers as the smal! White y, Cc. W. ECKARDT 
t.. ovavnennsvveensnnnnens 4 —- ~ tule 4 “I d tt >= the | A N GUS 31 Nassau St.. N. Y. 
~ a ne ¥ ~e i ° 1 per ‘ r is ilts ine — + LUIN P. KENNEDY, $ : MENTOR, OHIO ome canaaene 
. igs sold a eaning tin eighing ound 75 pounds, ta —_ 
Pine Run Farm Berkshires cholera tmumine  aurd registered. Not~an "old. herd Deanketie @ SCW. | AYRSHIRES trsventines 
ving on its reputation. t 1 new herd making one 
_Henry P. Mc Kean, Prop. I show at the largest eastern fairs, | Watch my 1920 rookside Strain | at ee . FARMS, CHAPPAQUA, NW. Y. 
8: rvice t 7 rs br P Mastodon 245561 J.  ¥ WAY, Prop., . DOVER, DEL. h rm Chicks BB te —_—_—— 
i ath 197254 Priced Tea ‘anette SP OTT! TE D POLA A ND CHINAS 4 HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 
> P ry ms 3 sed. Big boned lu ty 3 we I hav peding Leghorns tle a Send for information about i! ! 
I ee ee ve, ee. Ww. WARREN MO RTON, Russelivitie, Ky. | tn vcenns the het it cick beskiet rh Twa evert .- healthy, reliable resitered cate 
>: . > > ome inhneanaenienentiiapnigatitiecendiate ia 2 f) 1 chicks ned by prepaid eld at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
ine Run Farm, Penllyn, Pa “ a ae ye — First Tues 
: “ “ -- > } $ Safe d uaran tee j A sday and Wed day of 
Se — aoe - F A yt Sale- Big T y pe Poland- China Brookside Poultry Farm, RD. a. "Stockton, N. 3. | every other month. et 
— I have . of _ -- se bred m.. riceable boars, | Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein-Fresian 
Sy i R I N G P | G S GEO. SPRA RAGUE, ; ROUTE 2, GRAFTON, OHIO SPECIAL! i Capital of America. 
+4 yt 4 | Address The Purebred Live Stock se Co. 
both, Registered | ms Large Type Poland Chinas Hummer’s Famous Chicks Pmmnnnnanonvannnnsonall 
W. § McSPARRAN, ‘ : FURNISS, PA. | 7 gS | at reduced prices. Barred Rock, $16.50 per 100: R. I. 
ehh en > i E.R. BROKAW & SON, R. D. No. 2 Flushing, 0 a ‘ “470 - my py oa rT ge olstein Show Bull 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD | —————— ped Saar akeiie eileen. ine Ready for scrvice, % white. Sired by ) 
pound HAMPSI 1 [RES E. R. HUMMER & CO.., FRENCHTOWN, N. J. | Dull, dam's | re "Seles Gale tab cae "Bs i 
i E — a al rr ROYCE & TOMPKINS, ~ SERKSHIRE, N.Y. 
t F Also ia 
H.C. & HM. G. Marpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. ¥. | & x ie Locust vawn Sicilian Buttercu ps HOLSTEINS 
——— —$—$______ — —_———— ~ od Farm, Bire ne B | | ndd zhters nti oth ol i y 
, REGISTERED BERKSHIRES | | Liteaster Con Po Fh A ge Sy eel 0 a 
As _ bred and ' . MAPLE LAWN FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. granddatiehte x of tie! King te Se Nation, oS 
H. 1, Mi SHIRE Ss OF ouaL ITY CL. BANKS, 2 Te SEW BERLIN. N.Y. 


by ¢ Va H c. oO. D 


and ew Ate atinfaction. es pesvILLE. M. Y Tiffany’s Superior 
= = Re stem rs ‘| M. D. PHILLIPS ": NORTH EAST, PA. 1X: oro — UX | FOR SALE—HOLSTEIN. SERVICE BULL 
: ne-year-old from t sit an f an 




































































































: LARGE BERKSHIRES — : me digg x. i ar r 
lat nd Pr bred t bout Bs : ry PP . ‘ » Be 3 = | — = Pa. ns rage 
° , > j od : gh I ow le rS_ BRED H a mpshires Aldham Poultry an, R-33, “Phoenisville, P a. Price $200 a 6 months bn wh se tl nee. 
eeusener the ¢ e - ' so est 3 avera 0 200, Send foi 
j. B. ARMSTR IN 0G DENSE URG. NE) YORK ’ pedig “IDEAL DAIRY FARM, 
woven onthe ae ~. nthe THE FOWLER FARMS ° Mi |ACU NGIE, PA, Orpingtons and L eghorns St. Lawrence County, Canton, N. Y. 
J =: —— se pant - a T reat breeds for profit. Write today for our 
Large E nelish Berkshire Swine REGISTERED 0. 1. C. tree tatogue 0 of hatching eggs, baby chicks and | 19 Registered Hotstein Ri) 
Regist< od stock f the best type. Both eex t nd Chester 38, best strains, at farmers’ k : to freshen; 25 Reg. Heifers. one and two-year-olds; 
HOMP Fak! F M prices, ' ce ee ~~ ew Mails te -d ae A ; Grete ‘Hatcher Company, 145 Philo Bidg., Elmira, NY. | ing a few nice Cals: also. five fine Bulls : 
AR ‘ CENTER VALLEY. PA earl ery d for servic and 50 erage fall Cows and 2 loads 
—_—_ ——_—————_— - - ———— | first EUGENE. ‘pt ROGERS. “Wayville, N. Y. > 
T | e Heifers. Prices 2 
Some of America’ s Best Duroes OULTRY BREED FINE POU LTRY }. R. FROST. Munnsvilte, N.Y. 
Forty head | i | I Ol 4 I R g E RS Turke: s, Geese, Ducks. Guineas, Bantams reons, - 
public 5 D» ( —— —— ———— Hla avies, Dogs, Stock Ess s. Is om. Catalog. $250 REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BU L l 5250 
‘ : : : a De« »y King of the Changelings >. 301 
SuaTY RIOGE F FARE. Sen A. é ALMYRA, PA. CHICKS R ther by s ting them right PIONEER — i : BP Rie St the Po Pontiacs. y 4° Qa old « hter 
m -_ a re A ‘ t Key " ? Sta t! 3 King Sects ae. § Cc ~y is ve grown 3 
‘ 6 tif f alanc ratic tt ears than white and re 
. Hillcrest Farm Duroes ” gentile ant petteet talinees B Bt tock yess _10, 000 B. ABY CHICKS song | CREDA. BLEWER. OWEGO, TIOGA CO., N.Y 
Young | h sex ( K breed cus su t yea ft year. O lollar’s worth and y e a = at greatly reduces 
ing will start 100 chicks right. Catalog free prices. O br 1 w te Leghoms. Cata -HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN HEIFER CALVES 
WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., F ROUTE 2 2 KEYSTONE HATCHERY, : RICHFIELD, PA, | log ¢ ‘Slaty Ridge Farm, Box A. Paimyra, Pa. By pure-bred sire and high grade. big produ 
- a —_—_—_—  ¥RARLING 1 ENS Registered bull calves, all beautifully marked. n- 
YK YEARLING H q did individuals. 
We Offer Beautiful B red See CHICKS AND EGGS Vlock of 380 pure-bred White Leghorn yearling hens, | BROWNCROFT FARMS, + MeGRAW, N. Y- 
registere a Duroe-Jerseys, bre¢ farrow this spring Single Comb Reds. Also White and Brown Leghorns. in good laying condition, for sale at $1.75 each. a 
special $75.00 each. Re 4 | undred-dollar values Rred from healthy, heavy-laying, free range breeders. lee than 20 hens, $2.00 each Other Live Stock Gresders’ Advertisements 
BELROSE STOCK FARMS, RICHE ORD, N. Y. S:fe delivery guaranteed, Adrian DeNeef, Sodus, N. Y. HARRY BURNHAM, - NORTH COLLINS, WN. Y. en Pages 21-23 
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Herdle 


ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop. 


af "ITS mobi a? 


- American Agriculturist, June~19, 1920 


a Best in Guernseys 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


Young Bulls Always for Sale 


We can also offer a few females with bulls of superb 
i ssa and suitable breeding to mate with them 
fii SUGULAAISSOOEASSUY FSA ASUS RA hn LK 


The Home of the 





W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
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We are offering for 

sale our entire herd of 

healed by that wonderfully 
well-bred Upland bull 
Second prize calf herd, 
LANGWATER’S CAVALIER 21012, one 
13th, and whose first six daughters average 
fat. One of his grandsons sold for 
States Exposition 1919. This ball is also 
fat in class EE, and she sold for $6000.00 at the 
Cows and heifers bred to this buil. 

mw. W. PALMER, 





GUERNSEYS 
UPLANDS HOLLISTON 


1919, Eastern States Exposition, out of Lotota of Uplands Farms. Sired by 
of whose daughters brought $8000.00 at the Chicago sale 
at the age of two years, six months, 10,913.20 milk, 
$18,400.00 and he 
a half brother of Langwater Levity 
New York state sale in May, 1919 

We also have heifer and bull calves. 
101 TREMONT ST., 


Muay 
608.34 
won first prize “Get of Sire’ at the Eastern 

12,785.09 milk O25 





BOSTON, MASS. 








___— 





‘Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


of u breeding that won at the Eastern States 
Expes n Langwater Cavalier is si ing Show Win- 





ners i Producers, We can also offer some choice 
Tamworth Pigs, the Utility Hog 
_— FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 
Tr 7 .‘r 
M: APLE GL EI 1 GUERNSEY 
We er grandsé ns ¢ Ne Plus Ultra, from tested 
dams, that will increase vour herd production Hers 
vedi federal supervisi n. Price, description and 


1pe 


PU ae BLOODED GUE RNSEY BULL 





bon M ds € 
A half i other of “this. ball ld Me r $750 m5 wint« 
This s a fine animal with ‘strai ht back. fawn w 
_ elly and lower par f gs Act qui 

0 takes him 


EP. IRELAND, 


GE RAR GU E RNSEYS 


il 
LOUIS MeL. “MERRYMAN, PROP. 
E. G. Merryman, Supt. Cockeysville, Md. 








HOLSTEINS Registered and Grades 

150 registered cattle, 20 rex- 
istered bulls, 100 high grades, 
a carload of any age that 
you may want. 7% Holstein 
heifer calves $20 each, ex- 
press paid in lots of 5. 
Over 2000 satisfied customers. 
Will send list in your. state 
for reference of square deaiing 


at SPOT FARM. 
. - TULLY, N. Y. 





JOHN C. REAGAN, 





HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 
Who would like some heifer calves descended from 
the great Glista Ernestine, with five records of over 


dl hs. of batter in 7 days, and in test trying for 
sinth? Sire of calves. Korndyke Pontiac Glista, 
hes inin and sire’s dam average 105 ths. milk in 
vy, 702. 2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Ibs. butier 7 days 
f calves fre m Homestead Superb Triumph, 

*Se lam and sire’s dam average 595.65 Ibs. m 
67 Ibs. butter 7 days. These calves are heauti- 


marked, very straight and squore ind) would 
the most critical Prices rang trom $150 to 
$200 each. registered, transferred and crated 


BRADLEY FULLER, ITICA, N. Y. 


A WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf, born Feb. 12, 
1920. Nearly all white—well grown, excep- 
tionally good individual. Sired by a 40-lb. 
bull, and dam is by a 37-Ib. bull. Price $150.00. 
He will please whoever buys him. 


WARD W. STEVENS Liverpool, N. Y. 


PURE BRED 


Holstein Bull Calf 


First check £100.00 takes him. 
Dam a sister b wa iy Echo Sylvia, by the same sire, 
has rd pounds butter, milk 518.2. 
y's milk 80. 90 rane Sire’s dam_ 33.3 Sire’s 
87.21. Born April 6, 1920. A fine individual. 
BROOKSIDE HER 














sire’s dan 


D 
R. J. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 


300 Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers, also cows bred to freshen 
in February, March and April. All are large. fine 
individuals and heavy producers One carload of 
two-year-old heifers bred to freshen in the spring. 
A good uniform lot. and all nicely marked. F. P. 
SAUNDERS & SON, 50 Clinton Ave., Cortland, 
N. Y. Telephone 116 or 1476. 


Maple Farms Holsteins 


choice Holstein heifer calves, $20 and $25 each. 
he lent individuals, shipped C. O. D. if you wish 
Safe trival and satisfaction guaranteed. Everything 
m high grade and registered cows. 200 head from 
Which to select. Am fully equipped to show the finest 
line of heavy producing cows in central New York. 
I have a bargain at present in two-year-old heifers 
and registered bulls of all ages. Wire me when you 
wilt be in Cortland and I will make preparations to 


| Foo GUARANTEED ; 
HOLSTEIN CALVES 


mren to 10 weeks old. Specially. selected by our 
giading experts. Sure to mature into good milkers. 
Absolutely guaranteed. $25.00 each. We ship express 
Prepaid ©. O. D., or if you wish to send liberty 
bonds, will express prepaid and guarantee to da 
money if you are not satisfied. We pay all express 
charges. Send your order today to — of 
Holstein Graders Ciub, Mr. Burn 
Merriii Building, . Milwaukee, Wie. 











‘he Holste n-Friesian cow is large, strong 
a d vigorous, full of energy and abounding 
| vitality She is able to turn to best adva 


LAURENS, NW. Y. | 


it 


born October 3, one-half or more black; will be ready 
for light service this fall. 
bull. Dam a daughter of a 
granddaughter of a 29-pound cow. 
Price $100. 
for $1 

MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM, SOLSVILLE, N. Y. 





| Heltvia Cows, 
Produce Strong, 


€ n uest. 
4 . “Coggshall, Waste Glen Farm, a N. Y. | 


Healthy Calves 





age the roughage of the farm, converting it 
into larze quantities 


purposes ; she perpetuates herself 


beef 

Get the complete, first-hand knowledg of 
Holstein supremacy 
Send for them now. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


“FOUR ACES): 
AND A KING” 


AT THE HOME of the WORLD RECORD TWINS 
TWO YEAR JR., we are offering FOUR 30-pound 
CANDIDATES of serviceable age by KING MODEL, 
KING BURKE OF THE PONTIACS, JOH SEGIS 
and BLOOD ROYAL, out of 22 to 30- —— dams. 
Also a number of promising YOUNGSTERS, tess 
than a year old, by our Senior Herd ‘Sire 


Ormbsy Jane King 


By AAGGIE CORNUCOPIA JOHANNA LAD, ihe 
great show bull, and ORMSPRY JANE SEGIS, the 
famous 46.33-pound cow 

Write for pedigree and prices, and if you are in line 
to breed 

TYPE, INDIVIDUALITY AND PRODUCTION 
into your herd, we have very interesting news for you 
wee te og FARMS 
La Salle, N. Y. 








w 
J. C. Dold, Owner, D. 14, 


400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fresh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 
150 Cows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 

10 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 

60 Heifers. They are extra high grades. Mostly dus 
to calve this spring. 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. O. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 








HOLULSTEIN BULL CALF 
Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glista, whose sire’s dam_is 
the great Cornell cow, Glista Erestine, with five 
records of better than 30 Ibs. butter 7 days, and 
whose dam and sire’s dam average 105 lbs. milk in 
a day, 702.2 Ibs. milk, 29.54 Ibs. butter 7 days. 
Dam, Farmstead Paladin Lass, A. R. O. record 2 
vears, 16 days old Ibs. milk in one day, 358.1 
Ihs. milk, 16.79 Ibs ‘bt itter 7 days. Second dam on 
dam’s side, 447.4 Ibs. milk and 25.21 Ibs. butter 7 
days Third dam on dam’s side, 368.4 Ibs. milk 
and 17.85 ths. butter 7 days. This calf is nicely 


marked, a good, straight, broad individual. Price 
$100, regist ered transfe rred and crated F. O. B. cars. 
BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 





Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 


Sire, King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has vear 
record of over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29.000 
pounds milk. Dams are daughters of the highest 
yearly record son of King of the Pontiacs. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calf 





Sfre son of the -$15.000 
32-pound sire and a 
A fine individual 


Send for pedigree. A nice heifer calf 








ll FMR MAU RANGA A 


AAA 

















of excellent milk for all | 
through | 
strong, healthy calves, and when useless in! 
the dairy, fattens readily and makes excellent | 


from our free boatttete. } 
! 
j 





CATTLE BREEDERS . 23 


JN Re Rl 


Mat idk 


i A 


The Strickland Dienueeall : 
Carthage, N.Y. JUNE 22, 1920 


90 Head--Offered--90 Head 


Including the Splendid Herd Sire, 


HIGHLAND SPRING FARM 
PONTIAC KING 
181679 
and Twelve of His Daughters 


This great 4-year-old son of the $15,000 bull 
SPRING FARM PONTIAC CORNUCOPIA 


the best known 
Pontiac Korndyke, will be sold along with 12 his daughters and many good 
bred to him. 


Also, SPRING FARM 


son of the first 44-Ib cov fa 27-ll i-year-old daughter of 
| 


The FARM AND EQUIPMENT 





On ;¢ ccc it of the death of S. M 
r T T Sti In Strickland ut f herd 
KING PONTIAC 14th Strickland, Strickland Farm and herd 
with all equipment, horses, ete., will 
be sold. The farm consists of 527 acres 
Eee = ae - . ie fz isist 27 ac 
This great proven son of Sprin 4 the best land in Northern N 
King Pontiae (nine 30-lt daughters rk am s one of the best equipped 
out of a great 3l-lb. dam, will luetive farms in the state. 
sold along with a dozen of his daugh- n the state road one mile 
t The farm and equip- 
ters and a number of yvood ones bre i be sold at public auction 
to him. His sire is considered the best it the reat Holstein herd, 


cows with records up 


and daughters 
records up to 38.9 Jhb: 


STRICKLAND FARM 
ESTATE OF S. M. STRICKLAND 
Carthage JUNE 22, 1920 New York 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Sale Mgers., LIVERPOOL, N.Y. 


son of King of the Pontiacs. 





of cows with 
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HNNQOHTETTOTUIUIHNNN 


DO NOT FORGE 





Other Live or Breeders’ Advertisements 
nm Pages 21 and 22 





Montgomery County 


ps Holstein 
Club Sale 


Fonda N. Y., June 23, 1920 


Do not fail to attend this 
sale. 

This club comprises the best 
breeders in central New York 
ana they are consigning some of 
their best. 
it will be your loss if you are 
in the market for good cattle. 


If you fail to attend 


For Catalogue and Other Information Address 
JOHN W. VAUGHN, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Mention American Agriculturist 


THE PLACE FONDA, N. Y. 
THE TIME JUNE 23, 1920 


SSH AINYNM LMI OARHNHU THY TTT En A 

















































MOUNTAIN 

















A silo ought to last 
as long as the barn it 
is attached to 








A new theory to 
some, but not too ad- 
vanced to fit the Green 
Mountain standard of 
construction. 


GREEN 












SILOS 


The new hip roof adds 
distinction and gives extra 
capacity Green Mountain 
staves are of heavy, well- 
fitted lumber, dipped in 
creosote preservative. Hoops 
are of extra heavy steel 
with rolled threads The 


doors fit like safe or refrig- 
erator doors—a patented feature 
The ladder is all-wood to prevent 
frosted fingers in winter arp- 
ing, twisting or blowing over is pre- 
vented by new anchorage system. 


Write for Free Literature 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 





243 WEST STREET, RUTLAND, VT. 






























silo 








’ 

es a full silo. Five or six ft. 
1ore of silage means using the 
full capacity of the silo, using 


very toot ol 
The Globe Silo ¢ 
rst to irtro 
of idea. ; 
extension root 
so nearly stra 


he aped up silage expose 


ur to spoil. 


Globe Silo Company 
6-16 Willow Street, 


3 






Before you buya 
silo send for the 
Globe Catalog 













The 
Globe Silo with 


its extension roof in- 







silo you pay for. 






ompany was 






exten 
is the 
with ide 
yht that 
will settle level—no 


ito the 


’ , 
uce the sion 





Today it oniy 









Write today. 






Sidney, N. Y. 
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Write for fre 
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Harder Mfg. Corp. 

COBLESKALL 






















CABBAGE 








cauliflower and cel snta. 9.000.000 
them, See Farmers’ F angecolumn. 


Fr. Ww. Rochelle & Sons, Chester, %. 3. 





Patrons of Husbandry 








Grange Ideas Approved 
: he w . of the present 
yn, Washing- 


the 


< Lp m4 \ 

epresentative ational grange, 
says In addition t ssing the nec- 
essal ipprop tlio , this congress 
massed a liber of acts of national 
importance clearing determining a 
national policy of government non- 


n in private business. Care- 
the work of this con- 
gress in comparison with the 29 points 


participatio 


ful scrutiny of 


in the national grange legislative pro- 
gram adopted at Lol annual ses- 
sion of the nation gzrange discloses 
the very interesting f that notina 

ingle particular did « sress enact a 
law or approve a po!.cy which is in 
oppos.tion v or contrary to the sup- 
port of the national grange.” 

The four great constructive meas- 
ures acted in accord with the 
grange statement consisted of rail- 
road legislation, continued sup- 
port of the land bank system, en 
actment of the merchant marine law 
and the enactment of a national bud- 
get system. The latter did not becdn 
a law because of a presidential veto 
ler Atkeson says the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill which became a law 

irried a total of approximately S51L.- 
NOO.000. “This was $2,185,000 less than 
the 191% bill, and over S6,000.000 les 


than was called for by the department 
estimates At a time when economs 
i all branches of the government is 
essential there no erfticism of this 
retrenchment, but other departments 
should be subject to the same re- 
trenchment.” The 16 appropriation 
bills which were passed carried a to- 


tal of 32.685 000,000, 


What 


Subors 


the Granges Are Doing 
| te grange a over New 
huous protests 
iith of the 

daylight 
utions i 
mnation 
very 
taken 
New York. 


i 
York are vi 
the 


icing stre 


igwainst veto by Gov Sr 
ire for ending 
» of these r 


very sweeping in their conde 


grange 
n th rapid devel- 
tol tice Llea- 
i1dded 
oOo the re¢ ir fire il rance company 
the state 
organized 
Bedford 
I’ tio \ crange with a 
es rie Another 
has just been 


ha rece been 


The largest gt e ever 
has : by nst 1 1 n 


mad n o1 of th largest classes of 


members ¢ r ini‘tiatel b a pomana 
Ma lower pomona in Massachusetts, 

ith jurisd on in Plymouth county, 
ita re it meeting cont red fifth de- 
rree on 25 «Cal dates 1 a single 
e joining 
impshire 
ichusetts 


if id ~ t I 
hands with hose of New H 
i i iss 
daylight saving being forced upon ad- 
. I I ut granges 
the question and 
ns and all pos- 
will be 
of 


pass- 


» Ver ( tz i é pressure 

I resumption 

I chedules 

The two oldest active grange mem- 
vy fF l 1 are believed to 

son of Westfield, 

ct ind Mrs Elisha C. Peckham ‘ 





ot 
4 years 
lat \ and both 
\ .% * birthdays happily 
celebrated in m« nes of their respec- 
] é n the best of 

h vl til) ( terested in 

1am is the 
t Joseph 


‘ . 
_ \i e! 


I nd 


Toan Enters Seed Business 


t direc- 
s N York, has 
l with a 

I ivia 

N } r i h 
oO 

the pa 
a the or- 
t sion ) 
York counties in the 
’ a ‘ three months’ 
ive ot last August to estab- 
sh nme sin De irk, Sweden 
ind Englar for th seed company 
His new work will consist largely of 
supervising the following and market- 

ing of high grade seeds 

Low Cotton Condition—The govt 


crop report places general condition 
only 62.4 compared with 75.6 one year 
ago, and 78.7 10-year average. The 
prospect is considered about the poor- 
est in 530 yeara 








American Agriculturist, June 19, 19929 































































OSTUPI 


Costs less than coffee 
Far more healthful 
Ask your grocer for 
POSTUM instead 

of coffee. 


‘Theres a Reason” 


ade by Postum Cereal Co.,Battle Geelc, Mich. 







































pA) — 

~ “” The wave of hig 
bs your attention to the opportunities to be found 
in these two older Provinces of Canada. Here, close to im- 
mense cities—great industrial centers—with all the conveniences | 
to be found in any land anywhere, are farms which may be bought at 
very reasonable prices. Owners are retiring, independent—in many 
cases rich. High prices for all farm products, good markets, all the 
conveniences of old, well-settled districts, beckon you to investigate. 


rs A Wonderland of Opportunity for the Ploneer. 


If your means will not permit you to buy an established farm, 
Ontario and Quebec offer great fertile regions where the pioneer 
Z can hew out a home for himself and family—where prosperity and i 
aN) independence are to be won by those who will put forth the effort. 

\ my 6Every branch of agriculture may be followed in these Provinces; 
dairying and stock raising are particularly successful, 

For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Department of 

Immigration. Ottawa, Canada, or 


=| 
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0. G. RUTLEDGE 


301 FE. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. i 





Just Let Us Prove to You 


that we have the best and the most practical 

tee: arm shoes made. They are 
_ very light and cool to your 
fee 











t, and as comfortable as a 
simply wonderful for 
x They are 








Sizes 6 to 12 
Grade A 34.95 
Grade B $3.95 


Grade C $3.50 me 
Send coupon. Send no money in advance. 
Just ¢ me pair on aj val; you have thing 
ing t sk If you don’t think that 
I gtea t I send them 


ue, 3) a just 
» You don’t lose or risk 
1 today to 


bac ‘to us ¢ 

a thing. M 

Se eS ee Se Se eS Se Se SS eS eB eee ee eee ee 
HOLSON SHOE CO., BOSTON 

Send one pair grade..... I will pay only on ar- 

rival as I am buying them on approval, my money 

back if 1 want it 





his ¢ 


GIAMRR. cc ccccccccccccccece Ad@ress...... ee eee 
MABBe co cccccccccescccecess Cakes. occcveccee covcees 
Address: “Home of the Good Shee.”’ 


HOLSON SHOE Co., 
Dept. A, 23 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 








Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want am agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 











FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write rad booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 












